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It is a well-known fact that the question of vagabondage is 
at this moment one of the burning problems of the century, and 
is engaging the attention of modern rw ers. 

Old Europe, after the experience of more than a century, has 
found that the most drastic measures have achieved nothing, 
nor have they reduced the formidable army of paupers from 
which are recruited criminals and delinquents of all categories. 
London, notably, is concerned with the fact that the cost of thetr 
maintenance is considerably on the increase. It has been esti- 
mated that $600,000 have been given by private means, and that 
each individual costs a pound a week throughout the year. Legis- 
lation is busy in correlating the good-will of all the benevolent 
societies which have now no affiliation. To effect this a com- 
mission has been appointed intrusted with the duty of visiting 
and reporting on the best organized institutions on the continent.! 

The result is that a number of brochures written by compe- 
tent people have been published on this subject: with the con- 
sensus of opinion that the establishment of Merxplas, Belgium, 
is conceded to be, perhaps with one exception, the most practical 
of any on the continent. In order that the American public may 

‘See Report of the Royal Commission on Poor Laws, February, 1909. 
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keep in touch with this subject, it will be interesting to make a 
tour of this model establishment. 

In the north of Belgium there lies a wild, uncultivated district. 
It is there that the Belgian government has created a vast estab- 
lishment for the incarceration of all the beggars and vagabonds 
of the country. This “depot of mendicity” at Merxplas has now 
a population of over five thousand inmates, more important in 
number than those of Elmira, New York, Nanterre, France, and 
other similar institutions. 

The visitor is at first sight charmed by a well-conceived, 
solidly built, well-distributed ensemble that gives a favorable 
impression of the whole. These buildings are dispersed over an 
area of 3.000 acres, comprising carefully cultivated fields which 
contrast agreeably with the arid moorlands of heather and 
marshes that surround them. 

This oasis, created in the midst of this Campine Sahara, is 
the work of vagabonds: let us say, extraordinary as it may seem, 
that these improvements which represent the value of several 
millions of francs have not cost the government a penny. All 
has been accomplished by the work of the inmates themselves 
from the bricks to the carpenter work and the roofs that cover 
their heads. 

The history of Merxplas can be summed up in a few words. 
In 1823, Prince Frederic of Nassau, strongly under the influence 
of the theories of Fourier, Owen, and other Phalansterians, con- 
ceived the idea of gathering indigent families on the frontiers 
of Holland and Be'gium, and of creating there a new city, which 
would at the same time serve to colonize a wild country and act 
as a link in bringing the two peoples together. But unfortu- 
nately, the revolution of 1830 upset these humanitarian plans, 
and since 1840 the Holland benevolent societies have ceased en- 
tirely to function. Another cause of failure in this humane 
attempt was the error of taking men from the town without any 
preparation or apprenticeship and of putting them at agricultural 
work. 

It was only in 1870 that the Be'gian government bought the 
lands of the Holland benevolent societies. 
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At this epoch there existed in Belgium only the depots of 
mendicity created by Napoleon in the provinces (then depart- 
ments). The administration differed in one department from 
that of another. In a word, there was no homogeneity, and the 
cost augmented progressively. With this fact in view it was 
decided to concentrate in establishing one sole, central station, 
situated at Hoogstraeten and Merxplas. 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 


At the outset, when the colonists were first confined, the 
length of term was from fifteen days to six months. But it was 
soon perceived that it was always the same individuals who re- 


turned to the colony: and as a consequence, the revised law of 
Mr. Le Jeune fixed the term at two to seven years for back- 


sliders (recidivists) who returned. 

The financial organization of the Belgian colonies is of the 
simplest: for each able-bodied colonist is paid 66 centimes (13 
1-5 of an American cent) per day and per man. For incapaci- 
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tated inmates whose state of health demands a special regimen, 
there are paid 30 American cents per man, per day. One-third 
of this last-named sum is paid by the state, one-third by the 
province, and one-third by the commune to which the individual 
belongs. By means of this sum (66 centimes or Fr. 1.50) the 
administration of the colonies must without any subsidy from 
the government cover all expenses resulting from buildings, 


MOUNTING OF THE GUARD 


food, c’othing, administration expenses, cost of first material, 


cattle, etc. These sums are evidently insufficient to cover the 
obligations of an establishment of this importance. But it is 
here that the practical role of the colony appears. There is 
demanded of the colonist, as a result of his work, a sufficient sum 
to supplement the expenses. The net product of the work of 
thé colonists amounts annually to Frs. 400,000 ($80,000). But 
this profit itself is possible only in an establishment as vast as 
Merxplas, or where among the popu‘ation are to be found labor- 
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ers in every trade. The organization of the colony is funda- 
mentally agricultural, but experience has proved that skilled 
laborers are bad agriculturists. It was decided against their will 
to introduce foundries, smithies, workshops for mat-making, 
sabot-making, tailor work, a tannery, to supply -employ- 


ment in making carpets, furniture, shoes, straw hats, cement 


Roap TENDER 


pipes and slabs, brick (8,000,000 per year), pottery, carriages 


and wagons, pearl buttons, trunks, and to provide work in 
weaving, spinning, preparation of chicory and tobacco, printing, 
book-binding, besides operating gas-works, water-works, mills, 
bakery, etc. 

In order to avoid competition with outside labor, a question 
that concerns the o'd world as well as America, the government 
employs as much as possible the output of this labor for govern- 
ment uses. It should be said that the bricks are used only in 
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the construction of prisons; shoes and cartridge bags for the 
army; uniforms for the employees of the post; linen and cotton 
are woven for public institutions; furniture is made for govern- 
ment offices and courthouses. The surplus of labor which 1s 
not utilized by the government is put*up at public auction. 

This double system does not lay itself open to criticism. It 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT PRISON, WITH SENTRY 


has the dual advantage of keeping each man busy at his own 
line of work and of being productive for the establishment. 

Let us now say a word on the psychoogy of the colonists 
themselves at Merxplas. Admitting that 8o per cent of the 
vagabonds had been several times in prison, the population of 
Merxplas, taken in its aggregate, differs essentially from that 
of a prison, as is explained by Mr. Stroobant, director of the 


colony, a profound student himself, and thoroughly posted in 


this line of work. The greater part of imprisoned men after 


their term of servitude finish by entering again into the social 
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and industrial life—even if on a lower level than they formerly 


occupied. It is not the same with vagabonds who are liberated: 


for these, without exception, are so far inferior physically, 
intellectually, and morally, that their constitutional defects inevi- 


tably bring them back to the depot of mendicity. 
The iarge psychological subdivisions are as follows: 
1. Physical degenerates: phthisic, scrofulous, hunch-backed, 


A DkIVER 


one-armed, lame, asthmatic, stigmatic, syphilitic, epileptic, those 
suffering from tropical fevers, ulcers, etc. 

2. Intellectual inferiors: feeble-minded, idiots, dazed, im- 
beciles, half-insane who have been treated in asylums and liber- 
ated as cured, but who are not cured, and quantities of individuals 
who have nervous ma'‘adies which affect the brain and render 
them unfit for work. 

3. Moral delinquents: in the sense of obliterated moral obli- 
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gation, perverts, sub‘ects condemned for prostitution and other 
reprehensible vices. 

4. A large number of persons whose frequent convictions 
have caused them to be rejected by society, such as pickpockets 
and thieves whose age has rendered them incapable of prosecut- 


ing their calling. 


Dormirory 


In one word, alcoholism, which numbers its victims in all of 
these categories is a vice to which at least 70 per cent of the 
inmates of Merxplas are addicted. All these victims of their 
passions and of heredity are wanting in initiative, and consti- 
tute the most undesirable elements for civilization. In spite of 
all the care and moral influence with which these men are sur- 
rounded, it is not possible to make them normal members of 
society. The day that they are liberated from Merxplas the 
administration—well perfected as it may be—cannot give lungs 
to the phthisic, an arm to the armless, brains to the idiot, health 
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to the epileptic ; and the same causes engendering the same effects 
perforce bring these delinquents back to the depot, after long or 
short intervals. These are the moral refuse that must be elimi- 
nated from society, and thus be prevented from reproducing 
their kind, and so increasing the army of incapables put under 
the care of the government and society. 

At Merxplas all of these individuals work at gaining their 
subsistence, coming and going freely, in squads under the care of 
a single warder and a soldier. In the fields and woods, and 
along the roads are to be met brigades of agriculturists number- 
ing in each about a hundred men. In the ateliers the impression 
of activity is given because the men work by piece. 

To these men from two to six cents a day is paid, of which 
the half is given into their hands and the other half is put aside 
as a fund for them when liberated. By means of this special 
money they are allowed at the canteen at cost prices fat, bread, 
herrings, butter, tobacco, and other nourishing articles which 
serve to improve the life at the establishment. 

All the rooms, dormitories as well as workshops, are well- 
lighted and ventilated, and extreme cleanliness is evident every- 
where. Every week the inmates are allowed a bath; once a 
month it is obligatory. 

At the time of our visit the 5,200 inmates of Merxplas were 
distributed as follows: 

Ist section: 170 men, refuse of humanity and those con- 
demned for arson: these are locked up at night in separate cells 
and with no possibility of contact with others. 

2nd section : 190 undisciplined individuals who are unmanage- 
able, and dangerous for the warders. 

3rd section: This is composed of the great mass of able- 
bodied colonists not comprised in the following classes. 

4th section: 38 young men of eighteen to twenty-one years, 
condemned for vagabondage, and who are not admitted in re- 
formatory schools. 

5th section: 1,800 incapacitated men, who are provided with 
a better diet because of their physical condition—1,600 of whom 
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are employed at work suitable to their infirmities—and the re- 

maining 200, incapable of working, are as incapable of cure. 
6th section: comprises 47 men, who, sentenced for the first 

time, are kept from contact with the numerous backsliders. 

The hospital comprises 140 inmates: these are taken care of 
by a doctor and eight sisters of charity. 

The prison has 130 cells for solitary confinement, where the 
director has the right of imprisoning the most undisciplined for 
a term of three months. 

The agricultural exploitation has a large farm directed by an 
agricultural engineer as its base. There are 30 horses, 300 head 
of cattle, 350 pigs, 400 sheep, poultry, and goats. The produce 
of the farm is destined for the hospital, and the surplus is sold 
to the staff and employees. The colony as a whole forms a vast, 
self-supporting organization which is universally admired. 

The ensemble of all these sections, dormitories, refectory, 
kitchen, chapel, as well as administrative houses, distributed in 
the large and spacious avenues planted with oaks, gives the idea 
of a large, modern, well-lighted village supplied with water- 


works, fountains playing, neatly kept lawns, and well-paved 
streets bordered with luxuriant flower beds, and makes for uplift, 
leaving a pleasant memory to the visitor who emerges from the 
somber pine-forests and wild moorlands into this little paradise 
in a “lost corner” of Campine. 

A glance at the accompanying illustrations will give a better 


idea than can a description. 

That which strikes the visitor is the good-will which reigns 
in the institution where only two or three punishments a day are 
necessary, and one arrives at the conclusion that it is just here 
where the greatest number of malefactors are assembled that 
there are the smallest number of crimes. 

This result should be attributed to the absence of alcohol, 
absence of material wants, and also to the humanitarian way in 
which these unfortunates are treated. Belgium need not be proud 
of so great a number of delinquents, but it may well be proud of 
its very satisfactory solution of the problem of pauperism. 

The question naturally arises, Is the organization of an insti- 
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tution so complete, so well planned in the most minute details, 
and so full of comfort, not an insult to the honest, hard-working 
laborer who is obliged to face hardship and the perplexities of 
life in gaining his daily bread? 

We do not hesitate to answer, “No.” 

First of all, do not forget that the inmate of Merxplas is 
deprived of his birthright—liberty. 

This population is a gathering of all the elements that are 
noxious when set free in the social strata. Their physical, moral, 
and intellectual inferiority, of which we have treated in detail, 
renders them incapable of gaining a livelihood. They live at 
the expense of organized society. In addition, under the influence 
of alcohol and their inherited degeneracy, they are predisposed 
to commit small and serious offenses, even crime; and thus their 
lack of moral sense prevents them from appreciating and weigh- 
ing the consequence. 

Finaliy, they associate with women of their level, and thus 
perpetuate a race as degenerate and vicious as themselves. 

The population of Merxplas is destined to decrease the num- 


ber of convicts by eliminating them from society and segregating 
them in an isolated part of the country, and constitutes a pre- 
ventive relegation as profitable to the inmates themselves as to 


the mass of society. 

The principle which must dominate in such a work must first 
of all be dictated by humanitarianism. That the conditions of 
life should be rendered supportable, a medium of treatment must 
be sought between that of a lunatic and of a criminal. 

There is no question of finding a parallel between the condi- 
tion of a free workman with all his productive powers, and that 
of an unfortunate human being incarcerated in an institution for 
social prevention. 

At a loss for a better means to treat this waste of humanity, 
it is consoling to be able to state that there is one principle that 
dominates in Merxplas, and that is altruism. 

Only this last winter, five American citizens were sentenced 
for vagrancy and condemned to a term of two years in the colony, 
and this for the simple fact that the judge did not understand 
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English, and that the men could not speak the language of the 
country. The policy of non-responsibility for citizenship of such 
Americans as sail under a foreign flag is responsible for the fact 
that the consulates of the United States could not aid these un- 
fortunates. This group was taken at Dixmude, en route, afoot, 
for Dunkirk, France, where they hoped to enlist on a homebound 
vessel. Though provided with money and their certificates of 
discharge, they were arrested by a pandore to whom they applied 
to show them a resting-place for the night. One of them was a 
lad of nineteen. 

When this matter was by chance brought to the notice of 
government officials the men at their request were given a small 
sum of money, set free on the frontier, and cautioned against 
the recurrence of a like circumstance. 

Five years ago two American Negroes were sentenced under 
similar circumstances, when drunk, to the Colony of Refuge at 
Wortel. The same happy chance gave them freedom. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF KARL MARX ON CONTEMPO 
RARY SOCIALISM 


JOHN SPARGO 


I 

For many years the words “socialism” and “Marxism” have 
been practically synonyms. There could be no ampler proof of 
the greatness of Karl Marx than this simple fact. Over a large 
part of the Old World today socialism is the dominant political 
issue, and in the parliamentary bodies of several nations its 
leaders are conspicuous for their ability no less than for their 
earnestness, devotion, and courage. Throughout the world the 
movement has a voting strength of nearly ten millions, repre- 
senting, probably, at least five times as many human beings. 

It would be idle to deny that great and important differences 
exist among those who call themselves socialists. However much 
they may have in common, it is obvious that M. Jaurés, the elo- 
quent and scholarly French socialist, and Mr. Hyndman, the 
equally eloquent and scholarly English socialist, hold very 
different views concerning the program essential to the attain- 
ment of the socialist goal, if not as to the goal itself. 

Both these men are pure “intellectuals.” Although they are 
great leaders in a proletarian movement, neither of them has 
had to experience the proletarian struggle. But if we take 
socialists who are equally typical proletarians we shall find 
exactly the same divergence of thought and method. Keir 
Hardie, the British socialist, and Eugene V. Debs, the American 
socialist, both belong to this class. Each came to the socialist 
movement through his trade-union experience. Yet, despite the 
apparent similarity of their evolution as socialists, the two leaders 
represent opposing poles of socialist policy and thought. 

Such obvious facts as these have caused many critics, sympa- 
thetic and otherwise, to attempt a classification of socialists. 
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Even within the movement itself, crude efforts are made in this 
direction. The socialist press teems with references to arbitra- 
rily aranged groupings, indicated by such terms as “‘impossibil- 
ists,” “opportunists,” “intellectuals,” proletarians,” and so on. 
Such groupings have some value in that they describe, however 
vaguely, some characteristics which roughly differentiate various 
phases of contemporary socialism. Their arbitrary character 
should not be forgotten, however, for a single moment. He 
who trusts them too completely will be utterly misled. The 
“opportunist” of today may tomorrow be found taking a position 
which places him among the “impossibilists,” and the most 
vociferous attack upon the “intellectuals” is likely to come from 
an intellectual, much to the amusement of the proletarians in the 
movement. 

It is quite remarkable that practically all socialists, whether 
they be opportunists or impossibilists, proletarians or intellectuals, 
or even anti-intellectuals, claim to be “Marxists.” The English 
socialist who works with the trade unionist, through the Labor 
Party, claims to be a pure Marxist. The same claim is made by 
the impatient “syndicalist’” of the Latin countries, with his faith 
in the mass strike and his ill-concealed disdain for parliamentary 
action. In practically all socialist factional discussions Marx 
is the prophet of all the factions. 

This identity of Marxism and socialism has long been recog- 
nized as one of the most striking facts in the whole range of 
socialist phenomena. Recently, however, there has been much 
talk of the waning influence of Marx upon contemporary socialist 
thought and action. We have been assured, both from within 
and without the socialist ranks, that the teachings of Marx are 
going out of fashion, being rapidly and more or less openly 
abandoned. One lady has, indeed, written a book about The New 
Soctalism,’ assuring us that “Marx called up a swathed and terri- 
fying figure, in which the world sees the dread spectre of revolu- 
tion,’” whereas the “new” socialists are devoting themselves to 
the task of stripping away the disguise, and unveiling “the 
kindly features of a radical and comprehensive social reform.” 


J. T. Stoddard, The New Socialism. London, 1909. 
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The New York Chapter of the Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety has announced as one of its study topics the question, “Are 
the Teachings of Karl Marx Being Abandoned by Present-Day 


Socialists?’ and it is to that question I desire to address myself 
here. 

As a biographer of Marx, it has been my special task, during 
more than a dozen years, to try to understand the man. It has 
become my habit to view the developments of the socialist move- 
ment throughout the world from what I believe to be his point 
of view; to interpret his writings by what I know of his life; to 
bring all that I know of his life and his intimate conversation 
and correspondence with friends to my aid in studying his 
formally stated theories as they appear on the printed page. 
Whatever disadvantages such methods may have are more than 
outweighed, in my judgment, by the numerous and obvious 
advantages. 

II 

As to the question itself, | feel strongly that neither an 
unqualified negative nor an unqualified affirmative reply is 
possible. My belief is that the socialist movement of the present 
day is both breaking away from and drawing closer to the teach- 
ings of the great German revolutionist. Recent criticism has 
compelled all thoughtful and sincere socialists to admit some 
defects in Marxian theory, and to recognize the necessity of a 
readjustment of their theoretical position, and of their policies 
so far as they have rested upon the mistaken theoretical premises. 
But, for all that, the unmistakable tendency of present-day 
socialism is toward a closer adherence to the essential and funda- 
mental teachings of Marx, not away from them. Paradoxical as 
this statement may seem, a careful and candid study of the life 
of Marx in connection with recent developments in the inter- 
national socialist movement will reveal its truth. 

“As for me, I am no ‘Marxist,’ I am glad to say,” was a 
saying frequently upon the lips of Marx. With the words went 
that half-sneering expression with which his best portraits have 
made us familiar. If we can fathom the meaning of the cryptic 
and paradoxical utterance, it may assist us very materially in our 
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attempt to find a satisfactory answer to our question. Who, 
then, were the “Marxists” thus scornfully repudiated by Marx, 
and what were the reasons for the repudiation ? 

During his lifetime, as now, there were many disciples of 
Marx who regarded his theoretical work as being his greatest 
achievement, and his most important contribution to the cause 
of the proletariat. He was to them primarily a political econo- 
mist. They spoke of his great work, Das Kapital, as the 
“Bible of the proletariat,” and as a Bible they regarded it. With 
a passion which can only be adequately described as religious, 
tens of thousands of working-men laboriously read and studied 
that difficult work. It was to them an “impregnable rock of 
Holy Scripture.” Those who could not comprehend the work 
as a whole satisfied themselves with a few memorized passages. 
Like all Bibles, it became a book of texts, much quoted but little 
read. 

Naturally, those who regarded the book as a Bible made it 
the basis of a creed. Naturally, also, their creed became the 
basis of a sect. Doctrinal tests decided the fitness or unfitness 
of men and women to enter the socialist fellowship and to be 
reckoned with the elect. Just as religious sectarianism based 
upon creedal and doctrinal tests has barred many a rare and 
beautiful religious spirit from the church, while it placed the 
word “orthodox” as a stamp of approval upon many an unworthy 
and irreligious spirit, so this sectarian “Marxism’’ imposed its 
stamp of “orthodox” and “unorthodox” to determine the fitness 
or unfitness of men and women to be called socialists. Many who 
believed in the whole program of socialism, who saw the neces- 
sitv of a working-class political party to bring about the realiza- 
tion of that program, and were willing to work with and 
through such a party for the immediate interests of the working- 
class, and, ultimately, the collective ownership of the social 
productive forces, were denied the right to call themselves 
socialists, and a place in the socialist ranks, simply because they 
could not subscribe to all the economic and philosophical teach- 
ings of Marx. 

In every country socialism has had to outgrow this dogma- 
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tism and sectarianism before attaining political importance. In 
almost every country the movement had its inception in a 
theoretical propaganda. A few earnest souls devoted themselves 
to the task of studying the works of a Fourier or a Marx and 


setting others to study them. To fully understand the master’s 


teachings naturally became the chief ambition of such disciples. 
To the average person, the zeal and devotion of such men and 
women is incomprehensible. I have known a working-man, of 
scant education, to walk a distance of ten miles every Sunday 
morning for years, no matter what the weather, to study with 
a fellow socialist the first volume of Das Kapital. After seven 
or eight hours of labored study, the patient student would under- 
take the homeward journey of ten miles supremely happy if he 
had mastered a single new passage. 

Of course, his joy was due to something other than mere 
intellectual satisfaction and triumph. It rested upon a much 
nobler passion that that. Mastery of the difficult and abstract 
text was not an end in itself, but a means to an end of great 
grandeur. Only through a knowledge of Marx could the prole- 
tariat ever be saved. The psychology of this attitude is not 
difficult to understand. It is precisely that of theological secta- 
rianism: Marx is the only true prophet, his book the one and only 
true gospel, and every question is to be decided by an appeal to 
its text. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that Karl Marx was too great 
and wise a man not to recognize the folly of the attitude here 
indicated, and the positive perils to the movement which it in- 
volved. He certainly did not deny the importance of correct 
thinking, or underrate it. On the contrary, he was apt to expect 
and demand too much in the way of theoretical knowledge from 
those engaged in the social movement. But he knew that the 
great mass of the workers could never be expected to fully 
understand such philosophical doctrines as the materialistic con- 
ception of history, or theories of political economy such as 
surplus value. He was not foolish enough to believe that a great 
movement could be founded upon a correct understanding of 
such subtle and difficult theories. At most he believed that the 
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movement could be guided by such knowledge. In other words, 
while he expected and desired that the leaders of the movement 
should possess a thorough theoretical training, he did not expect 
anything of the kind from the rank and file. 

When his overzealous and impatient disciples sought to push 
the importance of theoretical training beyond this limit, and to 
insist upon making the acceptance and understanding of his 
theories a test of membership, Marx was impatient. It was in 
such moods that he expressed his gratitude that he was not a 
“Marxist.” 

There was another reason for the cryptic and paradoxical 
epigram. Like all great thinkers upon whose work a definite 
school of thought has been founded, Marx has suffered greatly 
at the hands of his own followers, through their wild exaggera- 
tion of his theories. The prayer of his heart might well have 
been: “Save me from my friends—I can take care of my enemies 
myself!” 

The case of Ricardo, the great English economist, may be 
pertinently cited as a well-known example of the discredit which 
intellectual leaders incur as a result of the unwise zeal of their 
followers. Ricardo took for his theme the law of wages and 
concluded that wages, as a rule, tended to approximate the cost 
of maintaining a given standard of living at a given time and 
place. Ricardo surrounded this statement with numerous quali- 
fications, setting forth a generalization of great importance. But 
Ricardo’s followers, more “Ricardian” than Ricardo himself, 
ignored all the qualifications and stated the theory in a grec- 
tesquely exaggerated manner, which found its complete expres- 
sion in Laséalle’s inflexible “iron law of wages.”” A great and 
profoundly true generalization of the master became, in the 
hands of his disciples, a grotesque and dangerous error. 

In like manner, Marx suffered from his more Marxian than 
Marx followers. For example: in one of the earliest of his 
socialist writings, the Communist Manifesto, he developed his 
famous class-struggle theory and emphasized the historic role 
of the proletariat. If the workers are ever to be emancipated, 
he declared, it must be through their own efforts. Here was a 
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movement for proletarian emancipation. Determined efforts were 
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great generalization of tremendous importance, the basis for a 
working-class movement. But some of his followers, disregard- 
his abundant warnings, made this generalization the basis of 
another, which, if generally accepted, would have robbed the 
working-class movement of the service of many of the finest 
intellects and devoted consciences ever enlisted in its support, 
including that of Marx himself. Their reasoning was very 
simple and naive: Because the emancipation of the proletariat 
must be the work of the proletariat itself, it follows that no one 
who is not actually a proletarian can loyally desire to serve the 


made by some “Marxists’’ to exclude Marx himself from the 
movement upon these grounds! 

One other example of the exaggeration of his theories of 
which Marx was the victim must suffice, though the number of 
such illustrations might be indefinitely extended. The materialistic 
conception of history, a doctrine of the highest philosophical and 
sociological importance, is perhaps the greatest of the intellectual 
achievements of Marx. ‘The gist of this theory is that the 
principal factor in social evolution is the economic one, the 
method of producing and distributing wealth. This has become 
nowadays a commonplace, but it was a revolutionary idea when 
Marx first proclaimed it. 

Now, Marx never dreamed of asserting that the economic 
force acts as the sole determinant of social evolution. In order 
to focus the attention of the thinkers of his time upon his theory, 
and in meeting the attacks of opponents, he, quite naturally, at 
times overemphasized this one factor. Yet he did not fail to 
warn his disciples against falling into the error of regarding 
the economic factor as the only active influence in social evolu- 
tion. His followers, many of them, disregarded these warnings 
and carried the tendency to exaggerate which Marx himself 
manifested to the most absurd length. In their hands the theory 
became one of simple economic fatalism and _ predestination. 
\ccording to their caricature of the theory, no other factors have 
influenced the rate or direction of the evolution of society: race, 
religion, patriotism, ideals of all kinds have been meaningless. 
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This economic fatalism has been carried to the most absurd 
lengths, especially in America. In the name of Marx the pre- 
posterous claim has been set up that, because men in general are 
prone to act, consciously or unconsciously, in accordance with 
their material interests, there must be an ascertainable economic 
motive for every act of an individual ; that if one whose material 
interests are such as to identify him with the capitalist class, the 
exploiters, enters the movement of the working-class, the ex- 
ploited, the sincerity of his action must be denied, and a secret. 
hidden, ulterior motive suspected! In actual experience this 
grotesquely stupid conception of Marx’s great generalization 
has wrought great mischief in the socialist movement. 

These two sets of his disciples—those who regarded him as 
a pope, at least, and sought to make an orthodox creed of his 
theories, and those whose crude and wild statements of the most 
profound truths transformed them into nightmares of error— 
were the “Marxists” against whom Marx so often directed his 
withering satire. Marx chafed and groaned in spirit when such 
followers as those comprised in the two groups we have con- 
sidered reduced his important philosophical and economic prin- 
ciples to a jumble of meaningless absurdity. And, with that fine 
loyalty which marked his whole life, Friedrich Engels carried 
on the warfare against such “Marxists” long after the death of 
his friend and associate. 

Fortunately, the last ten years have been marked by an ever- 
increasing reaction against both types of “Marxism.” It is 
notably rare nowadays for the stupid anti-intellectualist cry to 
receive serious attention. The movement itself, in practically 
every country in the world, is becoming more liberal and tolerant. 
It refuses to heed the stupid demagogic suspicion of those who 
do not actually come from the proletarian class, which was at 
one time so potent a source of factionalism; it no longer indulges 
in heresy-trials, but permits the fullest possible freedom of 
opinion. A Bernstein who rejects some of the most important 
of Marx’s generalizations is suffered to remain in the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany, and his right to disagree with 
Marx is upheld. 
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By many very thoughtful observers this liberalizing tendency 
has been hailed as a sure and certain sign of the waning intluence 
of Marx. It has been interpreted as showing that the theories 
of Marx are being abandoned by those who call themselves 
Marxian socialists. But in point of fact—so far as the liberaliz- 
ing tendency amounts to the abandonment of crudely exaggerated 
forms of Marxian theories, and of all attempts to create a sect 
or cult, with an orthodox philosophical and economic creed—it 
must be otherwise interpreted. It is not a reaction against Marx, 
but against that “Marxism” which Marx himself so despised, 
and which consisted of a perverse and cruel misrepresentation of 
his theories. In revolting against this “Marxism” the socialist 
movement is in fact following the leadership of Marx himself, 
and the tendency represents a wholesome return to the teachings 
of Marx. 

[t is quite true that the socialist movement has, in most coun- 
tries, ceased vo concern itself mainly with the propagation of 
theories ; that all the socialist parties of the world pay an increas- 
ing amount of attention to practical work in the direction of 
social and political reform. There has been a rather striking 
development of opportunism, not alone in Germany, but in every 
land where socialism has attained political importance. When 
that splendid socialist leader, Wilhelm Liebknecht, was _ first 
elected to the German Reichstag he was strongly anti-parliamen- 
tarian. He feared that the revolutionary spirit of socialism would 
be engulfed in parliamentary issues. His avowed policy then was 
to enter the Reichstag, make a speech denouncing the capitalist 
system, and then march out, quite like the hero of the nursery 
thyme! That was the naive idea of revolutionary progress 
which prevailed at that time, even among astute leaders of the 
revolutionary party. 

It is a far cry from that opéra bouffe attitude of Liebknecht’s 
to that which characterized the last years of his life, and which 
characterizes the German social democracy today. I hardly need 
say here that the Social Democratic Party of Germany is devoted 
to a broad comprehensive policy of social and industrial reform: 
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that it does not send its representatives to the imperial parlia- 
ment merely to make denunciatory speeches and then walk out. 
refusing to participate in the work of legislation. On the con- 
trary, it is by the zeal and ability with which the representatives 
of the party work for social reform that the confidence of such 
a vast number of voters has been won. Singer, Bebel, and the 
other leaders of the party know very well that this is the case: 
that only a very small minority of their supporters understand 
or care for socialist theories. 

It must be freely admitted that the temper and policy of the 
socialist movement have undergone a great change. This change 
has been both a cause and a result of growth. Where the socialist 
movement is numerically weak, it is invariably characterized by 
fanatical bitterness and sectarian intolerance and dogmatism. Its 
first political victories, often almost insignificant in themselves, 
are won in spite of these characteristics, most often, perhaps, 
through peculiarly favorable circumstances leading to the election 
of the socialist candidate in spite of, rather than because of, his 
socialism. 

It has been the universal experience that, as soon as the 
socialists of any country succeed in electing a single representa- 
tive to an important legislative office, a change begins to manifest 
itself. The propaganda becomes less sectarian and theoretical. 
and more practical. The temper of the party loses much of its 
arrogant intolerance. Its representatives abandon wild, irrespon- 
sible talk of a sudden revolution, and cheap sneers at social 
reforms, and devote themselves with energy to the task of secur- 
ing legisiation for the immediate betterment of the lot of their 
class. 

The reason for this change is apparent. Brought face to face 
with great opportunities to better the lot of the toiling masses, 
they dare not neglect them. No matter how small the specific 
reform may be, considered by and of itself, the instinctive class 
consciousness of the socialists prevents them from opposing or 
ignoring it and contenting themselves with denunciations of 
capitalism or prophecies of a co-operative commonwealth to come. 
It is easy enough for the propagandist, free from responsibility, 
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to arraign the capitalist system, demonstrate the need of replacing 
it by a saner and juster system, and show the relatively insig- 
nificant importance of some minor reform, such as the enactment 
of an employer’s liability law, for example. 

In office, confronved by the responsibility of the immediate 
challenge, the socialist dares rot treat such questions lightly. 
\lways an evolutionist in theory, as a mere propagandist, engaged 
in arousing his apathetic fellow-citizens, he not infrequently 
forgot his evolutionary theory and talked as if a sudden revolu- 
tion, changing the whole social organism, were possible. Election 
to office brings immediate recognition of the fact that no such 
change is possible; that the theory of evolution is made up of 
vital facts. He comes to a realization of the meaning Marx in- 
tended to convey by a favorite phrase of his, “revolutionary 
evolution.” 

Thus, in the crucible of actual experience, the rivalry, hatred. 
and contempt of the socialist for the social reformer, and of the 
social reformer for the socialist, are melted. The earnest social 
reformer soon finds that when he wants child-labor legislation, 
factory laws, tenement-house reforms, industrial insurance, and 
other such reforms, the fundamental and instinctive class con- 
sciousness of the socialist can always be relied upon. In this 
way, the socialist party in almost every European country has 
become the party of social reform. 

This, then, is the basis for the prevailing opinion that the 
modern socialist movement has lost its revolutionary character 
and become a simple reformatory movement. The validity of 
that judgment depends altogether upon a certain narrow in- 
terpretation of the word “revolution.”” There can be no serious 
difference of opinion upon the point once that definition of the 
word “revolution” is accepted. 

To Marx, more than to any other man, belongs the credit of 
associating the socialist movement with the concept of a social 
“revolution.” The phrase looms large in the celebrated Com- 
munist Manifesto, and in all the subsequent literature of Marxian 
socialism. But Marx used the term ‘ 
used so many other commonplace terms, in a very different 


‘social revolution,’ as he 
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sense from that which common usage had imparted to it. To 
understand the significance of the term in the literature of 
Marxian socialism, therefore, it is necessary to get at the mean- 
ing which Marx ascribed to it, and which his most representative 
and authentic exponents have accepted. 

Whereas, to most persons, the term “social revolution” means 


a method, to Marx it meant simply a result, quite regardless of 
the method by which the result was attained. To most persons 
revolution suggests street riotings, barricades, insurrections, in- 
trigues, conspiracies, and coups d'état. It means the sudden over- 
turning of things, ousting governments and dynasties. In this 


narrow sense the French people have been called the most revo- 
lutionary people in Europe. Before Marx, the crude socialist 
thought of the time regarded such “revolutionary” methods as 
the natural way to attain the realization of its goal. Against that 
sort of “revolutionary” effort Marx directed his splendid genius 
for political leadership. 

To Marx that sort of revolutionary activity was purely 
utopian and altogether unscientific. He lost no opportunity to 
assail it and make it the butt of his superb satire. He pointed 
out that such “revolutions” are not at all social revolutions. 
After a successful coup de force, resulting in the overturning of 
a dynasty or the changing of the form of government, people 
continue to maintain the chief fundamental social relations of 
the old régime. The class struggle persists, and the wage-earner 
is still exploited by the capitalist as before. What he means ); 
social revolution is a thorough transformation of these social 
relations, the abolition of class divisions which rest upon the 
exploitation of the proletariat. This result is the revolution. 
The transformation of the social forces of production to social 
property, however accomplished, is the revolution. It is not 
more or less revolutionary whether attained by peaceful political 
action or by torch and sword at the barricades, whether the 
process of its accomplishment takes fifty years or is the result 
of a sudden, cyclonic movement. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, assuming this to be a fair 
interpretation of Marx’s concept of the social revolution, the 
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change which has come over the socialist movement is not of 
necessity a departure from the revolutionary path as Marx 
understood the term, though it is a very great departure from the 
older revolutionary concept which he assailed, and which still 


clings to the term in our common usage. It must also be ad- 
mitted that the followers of Marx did not always conform their 
speech and their policy to the philosophical distinction he imposed 
upon the term; that all too often they lapsed back into what their 
teacher derided as a purely utopian concept of revolution. It 
may also be admitted with perfect candor that Marx himself 
occasionally lapsed into that utopianism against which his life 


and thought were, as a whole, so finely devoted. 

So much is granted. It will not avail, therefore, to quote 
isolated utterances or actions to prove that the thought of a 
sudden, decisive revolution sometimes possessed the mind of 
Marx. Against these lapses from the scientific, evolutionary 
attitude must be set the overwhelming testimony of his thought 
as a whole, and, more important even than that, of his practice. 


[V 
Nothing could be more fallacious than the attempt to in- 
terpret the opportunistic development of contemporary socialism 
as a progressive abandonment of the teachings of Marx. The 
assumption upon which it rests, that opportunism and Marxism 
are antithetical concepts, is entirely false. Marx was nothing 
if not an opportunist, using that term in its best, and strictest, 
sense. He was so far removed from those intransigents of the 
socialist movement, who scorn the idea that the socialists should 
participate in the movement for social reform through legislative 
channels, as the imagination can conceive. He had the pro- 
foundest contempt for all who sought to bind the movement to 
that abortive attitude. 1 make the claim that the tendency of 
contemporary socialism to concern itself with a program of 
immediate social reforms, palliative measures for the ameliora- 
tion of the victims of the social struggle, within the existing 
order, represents a return to the most important teachings of 

Marx, not a departure from them. 
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In the Communist Manifesto, that work which may be said 
to be the corner-stone of modern scientific socialism, we find him 
laying emphasis upon the fact that the transformation which he 
calls the social revolution is not to be a sudden act. He speaks 
of the “first step in the revolution”’ being the struggle for political 
democracy, the attainment of the franchise by the proletariat. 
That accomplished, the proletariat is to wrest, “by degrees,” the 
control of the social productive forces from the hated bourgeoisie. 
His insistence upon the necessity of a “first step,” and of a 
conquest of the economic resources “by degrees,” shows very 
clearly that, from the first, Marx repudiated the old notion of 
sudden, catastrophic revolution. His ideal was one of the “‘revo- 
lutionary evolution.” 

In the same profound and epoch-making pamphlet Marx 
lays stress upon the fact that the socialists, because they accept 
the class struggle as their fundamental and guiding philosophy, 
must not confine themselves to working for the attainment of 
the ultimate interest of the proletariat, the abolition of wage- 
labor and its inevitable exploitation and oppression, but must 
participate in the “immediate struggle”; that they must make 
their own the “momentary interests’ of the workers as well as 
their ultimate aim. In pursuance of that thought he outlined 
a program of social reform upon which socialists and progressive 
social reformers are making common cause today in every 
country where the socialist parties are represented in the 
legislatures. 

Four years after the Communist Manifesto was published. 
in the aftermath of the revolutionary struggle of 1848, some of 
the most romantic of his corevolutionists were urging the work- 
ers to insurrection. They were obsessed by the notion that the 
workers could at once seize the reins of power and establish 
socialist republics in the most advanced countries of Europe. 
Marx assailed these romanticists with merciless satire and in- 
vective. He denounced them because they would “substitute 
revolutionary phrase for revolutionary evolution,” and while the 
impatient romanticists assured their followers that they could 
win immediately, Marx told them that it would take perhaps 
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fifty years, not to accomplish the social revolution indeed, but to 


make themselves “worthy of political power’! 


When Ferdinand Lassalle attempted, in 1862, to enlist the 
support of Marx for an insurrection in Germany, urging him to 
assist in raismg funds for the purchase of muskets and ammuni- 
tion, Marx indignantly refused, and the incident led to the 
termination of the friendship of the two men when they met 
in London a few months later. Marx understood as Lassalle 
could never do the great fact of social evolution. 

How much of an opportunist Marx was, is best shown by the 
history of the International Working-Men’s Association. Of far 
greater importance than his contributions to political economy, 
and inferior only to his sociological discoveries, the practical 
work of Marx in the development of that great international 
organization of the proletariat has not yet received just recogni- 
tion. It is impossible to read the history of the International 
and avoid the conviction that Marx was endowed with great 
political sagacity, amounting almost to genius. 

The importance of the International to us, in the present dis- 
cussion, lies in the light its history sheds upon the mind and 
temper of its great leader. Marx initiated the movement, wrote 
its address, or platform, formulated its rules, and dictated its 
policies. He wrote every one of its official pronunciamentos. 
Never was there a political “boss’”” who so completely ruled his 
organization. For the opportunism which characterized the 
International Marx must therefore be held directly responsible. 

It was Marx who arranged that the trades unions of Great 
Britain should co-operate with such bitter enemies of ordinary 
trades-union policies as Bright and Cobden in rousing the public 
opinion of Great Britain to the support of President Lincoln and 
the Union cause, and to vigorous opposition to the sympathy of 
the government and the ruling class in general for the Southern 
Confederacy, which the government at one time practically 
ilecided to recognize as an independent power. It was Marx, 
too, who, in the same way, brought about the co-operation of all 
the radical forces in the struggle for franchise reform a few years 
later. 
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Here, then, was opportunism with a vengeance! Marx was 
not unaware that there were elements in the International to 
whom such a policy was repellent in the extreme. There were 
many followers of Proudhon, the French anarchist leader, who 
were very bitter in their opposition to Marx on account of his 
opportunism. Of these critics Marx wrote, in a letter to his 
friend Kugelmann: “They brag about science and know 
nothing. They look with contempt, as revolutionists, on any con- 
certed action of the working-classes, and they treat with con- 
tempt any idea of making use of the legislature for anything, as, 
e.g., for shortening the hours of labor.” 

In the masterly inaugural address of the International, which 
Marx wrote, the Ten Hours’ Act was hailed as being “not 
merely a great practical result,” but as “the victory of a 
principle.” Even the co-operative societies, at which Marx had 
been disposed to sneer in 1848, were praised and heralded as a 
sign that wage-labor was a transitory economic form, destined to 
be replaced by associated free labor. And the first congress of 
the International, at Geneva, adopted resolutions, most of them 
written by Marx, in favor of such reforms as the abolition of 
child labor; regulation of women’s labor by the state; limitation 
of the hours of labor for adults to ten per day; direct taxation; 
and so on. 

It is clear, then, that, altogether irrespective of the merits of 
the controversy which divides the opportunists of the socialist 
movement from their intransigent comrades, it cannot be said 
that the movement becomes less Marxian by becoming more 
opportunistic. Marx was himself an opportunist of a very pro- 
nounced type. In his mind, the actual union of the workers was 
the supremely important thing. He wanted movement above all 
else. He revealed the principle by which his whole life was 
guided in the letter he wrote to the German socialists in 1875, 
when the union of the Lassallian and Marxian forces was being 
negotiated: ‘Every step of real movement is worth a dozen 
programs.” 

Without expressing here any opinion upon the wisdom or 
otherwise of the socialists entering into such compacts as the one 
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upon which the British Labor Party is based, it is impossible for 
me to resist the conclusion that Mr. Hardie with his belief in and 
alliance with the Labor Party is much more in accord with the 
teaching and example of Marx than are his intransigent critics, 
even though the latter so loudly invoke the name and authority 
of Marx. 
V 

It would be disingenuous to deny that some of Marx's 
theories have been openly abandoned by not a few socialists, and 
that they have been greatly modified by others in response to the 
searching criticism to which they have been subjected. Marx 
himself regarded monopoly-price as something exceptional, an 
abrogation of the law of value. Since he wrote Das Kapital, the 
exceptions to his law of value have become more numerous, as a 
result of the development of great monopolies and near monopo- 
lies. The value of a great many commodities is determined by 


their marginal utility, quite irrespective of the social labor actually) 


embodied in them or necessary to their reproduction. 

Then, too, some of the sweeping generalizations which Marx 
made, and which his followers long believed to be absolutely true, 
have not stood well the test of history and close analysis. The 
recognition of this fact has quite profoundly influenced socialist 
policy. It is worthy of note, however, that the result has been to 
develop the movement quite in harmony with that broad spirit 
of opportunism which Marx himself so well and so bravely 
exemplified. 

Take, for example, his theory of agricultural concentration. 
Marx firmly believed and confidently predicted that, within a 
comparatively short time, the small farm would cease to exist. 
He saw the small farms, and the farms of moderate size, dis- 
appear, swallowed up by the bigger ones, and the whole industry 
of agriculture dominated by immense capital. His followers 
excelled their master’s confidence in the truth of his forecast. 

It is now recognized by all thoughtful socialists that this 
forecast has been completely belied by the actual facts of agri- 
cultural evolution. The small farm has more than held its own, 
the expected concentration of the industry has not taken place; 
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there has in fact been a well-marked tendency in the opposite 
direction of decentralization. Irrigation, “dry farming,” and the 
mass of improved methods resulting from the application of 
science to agriculture have revolutionized the industry, but in 
quite another way than Marx predicted. 

Of course, so long as the farming-class was looked upon as 
a rapidly disappearing one, a class whose immediate interests 
must of necessity, and in an increasing degree, be opposed to the 
interests of the proletariat, the socialist propaganda made small 
headway in agricultural communities. So long as that mistaken 
generalization obsessed the minds of the followers of Marx they 
were little disposed to appeal to the farmers, or to concede that 
the status of the farmer and a belief in socialism were quite 
compatible. To treat the farmer as a negligible quantity, as a 
survival member of a rapidly disappearing class, of no account 
politically, was the natural outcome of that generalization. 

When astute political leaders of the socialist movement like 
Dr. Adler, of Austria, and acute theoreticians like Herr Bern- 
stein, of Germany, demonstrated the delusive character of Marx's 
forecast, and proved that the socialists in those countries must 
either recast their agrarian policy, so as to make a successful 
appeal to the farming class, or abandon all hopes of attaining 
political success, modern socialism entered upon a new phase. 
Of course, there was some strife, a bitter conflict between the old 
orthodoxy and the new truth, and the complete breaking-up of 
the international socialist movement was confidently predicted by 
many of its enemies. But nothing of the sort happened. The 
leaders of the movement set themselves to the task of studying 
the whole problem of their position toward the farmer. 

They found that the economic interest of the small farmer 
was not so antagonistic to the interest of the industrial proletariat 
as they had long believed; they found that the farmer needed 
socialism almost, if not quite, as badly as the factory worker. 
So successful has the socialist propaganda among farmers been, 
without compromising its revolutionary spirit, that many of the 
greatest strongholds of the movement, both in Europe and 
America, are in agricultural districts. The kingdom of Saxony 
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is mainly dependent upon agriculture, but it is known as “Red 
Saxony” on account of the strength of the socialist movement 
there. In the United States we find Oklahoma an agrarian state, 
taking a leading place in the socialist propaganda. 

In like manner, the persistence of the petty retail stores, and 
of petty industries, contrary to another of the sweeping gen- 


eralizations of Marx, has profoundly influenced the policy of the 
socialist movement. While its main appeal is and must of 
necessity be to the actual proletariat, the socialist propaganda 
does not neglect the small shopkeeper or the professional man. 
In most countries, but especially in the United States, the actual 
wage-workers constitute a minority of the population. The 
socialists recognize this fact. So there has developed a new and 
broader concept of the movement. Only a very tiny and insig- 
nificant minority now ever thinks of demanding that the socialist 
movement shall be limited to the wage-earning class. 

That greatest of socialist political leaders, Liebknecht, in his 
later years insisted that when the socialists used the term 
“working-class” they included in its meaning “all who live ex- 
clusively or principally by means of their own labor, and who do 
not grow rich through the work of others.” Thus, he would 
include the small farmers and small shopkeepers, as well as a 
majority of the professional classes. He declared that the 
German Social Democracy was the party of all the people with 
the exception of about two hundred thousand. “If it is limited 
to the wage-earners,” he said, “socialism cannot conquer. If it 
includes all the workers and the moral and intellectual élite of 


the nation, its victory is certain.” 


VI 

To sum up: There may be said to be two kinds of “Marxism,” 
the one consisting of a body of theoretical and philosophical 
generalizations, the other of certain principles of working-class 
action, precepts, and examples of tactics for the movement. This 
“practical Marxism” has been for a long time obscured by the 
Marxism of theory, and neglected in consequence. Now that 
critical examination has forced the abandonment of some of his 
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theories, and the modification of some others, Marx the leader, 
the tactician, the statesman, is taking the place of Marx the 
theorist to some extent. 

Hence the paradox that the influence of Marx upon the 
socialist movement of today is increasing just as rapidly and as 
surely as it is breaking away from dogmatic Marxism. 
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SYSTEM AND CLIQUE 


WILBUR LARREMORE 
New York City 


President Lowell has observed that “human progress is like 
heating to windward, a tack to starboard and then a tack to port, 
for mankind, unable to discern absolute truth in shaping its 
course, moves forward by over-accentuating one principle at a 
time.’ Mankind has been worse than unable to discern: it has 
been habitually under the delusion of having found absolute 
truth and has exalted the principle temporarily in need of ac- 
centuation into a universal touchstone. Some survival of a sect 
so originating is assured by the adherence of those who tempera- 
mentally tend to emphasize its cardinal doctrine after the major- 
ity has moved off on the other tack. 

The habit of faith in one or another system that explained 
and classified everything was so ingrained that when intellectual 
revolt set in Induction could not pause with what was verifiable, 
though limited, but itself became a system-builder. The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table protested against ex pede Herculem, 
as setting a problem only for dullards, suggesting that the motto 
be: “From the little toe-nail apprehend Hercules and all his 
family.” At times, when one is in the mood of King Solomon 
in Ecclesiastes, it seems that the Autocrat had phrased not play- 
fully, but literally, the spirit of all comprehensive philosophers. 

The epigram characterizing Comte’s Positive Philosophy as 
Catholicism minus Christianity has survived because of its 
modicum of justice. Mr. John Morley not unfairly concludes 
that, “after performing a great and real service to truth, Comte 
almost sacrificed his claims to gratitude by the invention of a 
system that, as such, and independently of detached suggestions, 
is markedly retrograde.” 

Positivism was conceived shortly after the Great Awakening 
of 1789 and the evolutionary philosophy of Herbert Spencer, the 
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product of a half-century later, is naturally less papally authori- 
tative, less fancifully constructive. In its degree, however, it 
carries much the same assumption of universal eureka and it is 
accordingly lapsing into the same historical limbo. 

The recent celebration of the Darwinian Centennial has called \ 
forth not a little disparaging contrast between Spencer’s “gos- e 


- 


samer spinnings” in psychology, ethics, and politics, and the 
lasting benefit rendered by the author of The Origin of Species. 
Darwin is recognized as the commanding figure of his group of 
English scientists because, along with a certain amount of 
demonstrated truth, advanced by him in perfect humility of 


spirit, he pointed the way for building scientific law on the rock, z 
and not the sand. % 
Perhaps the most remarkable example of system-making of 
recent years—not indeed by scientific but rather by bedlamistic a3 
methods—is Christian Science. Here, the germinal toe-nail of 4 
Hercules was the therapeutic potency of suggestion addressed cA 
to subconsciousness. This phenomenon, the foundation of hyp- 
notism, has been known and practiced, sporadically in Europe ‘ 
and systematically in Asia, for centuries. Doubtless the solidifi- ES 
cation and growth of the Christian Science movement were 5 
promoted by the uncompromising incredulity of the normal- 
minded world that would not hunt for the needle of truth in a : 
haystack of unthinkable dogmatism, and pronounced even the 2 
alleged bodily healing a delusion no better than witchcraft. . 
Latterly this attitude has been changing. <A _ psychologist of # 
the standing of Professor Munsterberg does not hesitate to rs 
treat nervous maladies and evil propensities by processes of mere = 
thought. Glancing through a recent medical work on the T,reat- 5 
ment of Internal Diseases, by a physician of the regular school, hi 
eminent as a practitioner and instructor, the present writer was é 
impressed by the frequent insistence upon the incidental efficacy | 
of mental suggestion in the use of drugs and mechanical devices. 
The “Emmanuel Movement,” in the Episcopalian church, is sig- ie 
nificant of the same general trend. Meantime, in the very teeth - 
of the possession of the thinking world by the spirit of inductive 
science, Christian Scientists have compassed a stupendous propa- Ps 
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ganda of a superstition, the assumption of whose organic con- 


nection with its grain of verity reminds one of the infatuation 
immortalized by Charles Lamb, that, in order to enjoy roast pig, 
one must burn down a house. 

Lamartine’s greeting to his fellow thirty-nine “Immortals,” 
“You place vourself, like truth, above systems,’ is coming more 
and more to indicate the average habit of mind. In the earlier 
days of our Republic toleration ranged as a cardinal virtue; and 
this was inevitable in a system-ridden age, when every man, 
although arrogating the inerrancy and completeness of his own 
system, recognized redeeming qualities in his brother's obsession 
and patronizingly would help him to make the most of them. 
Toleration is, indeed, not a virtue at all, merely a sweetened 
pharisaism; an attribute of transition and truce. Sir Henry 
Maine has said that “the movement of the progressive societies 
has been a movement from status to contract.”” A moral supple- 
ment of the same tendency is the movement from toleration to 
sympathetic assimilation. 

\n important illustration is the modification of laissez-faire 
democracy by the spirit of socialism. The ideal of socialism has 
been described as the “final suspension of that personal struggle 
for existence which has been waged, not only from the beginning 
of society, but, in one form or another, from the beginning of 
life.” It would be impossible in one generation, or ten genera- 
tions, to extinguish the instinct of self-assertion and conflict for 
supremacy which has been bred in the bone of hundreds of 
generations. Such socialistic experiments as have been attempted 
—the South Australian village-settlements, the Brook Farm 
community in Massachusetts—have tended to justify the a-priori 
criticism. They did not succeed because human nature was the 
same inside communal organizations as elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, the influence of socialism as a corrective is one 
of the most serious factors in modern life. Such of its innova- 
tions as have gained foothold ameliorate the merciless extremes 
of competition without radically interfering with it. General 
laws for protection of public health, laws providing for the 
safety and reasonable comfort of laborers, laws regulating the 
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period and manner of work of women and children—these, and 
many other similar enactments, do not essentially affect indi- 
vidual enterprise and ambition. Probably there will always be a 
sufficient number of those temperamentally tending to accentuate 
the doctrines of socialism to preserve its sectarian identity. The 
practical assimilation of its tendencies is, however, typical of the 
general interchange of vital ideas, of the subsidence of systems, : 
of the mongrelization of such systems as continue in any degree ii 
workable. 

A reflection of M. Taine, applied to the field of politics, with a 
slight modification would cover many other departments as well. # 
This remark, originally uttered with an apology for its apparent i 
triteness, has been repeated, with the apology, by many political 3 
students, because independently they have come to realize its 
actual profundity. 


Jusqu’a présent, je n’en aiquére trouvé qu'un (principe politique), si a 
simple qu'il semblera puéril et que j’ose a peine l’énoncer.... . Il con- a 
siste tout entier dans cette remarque qu’une société humaine, surtout une “a 
-ociété moderne, est une chose vaste et compliquée. 4 ra 

Systems naturally bred sects and cults for their propagation. 4 


Loyalty to comprehensive philosophies, and to institutions as- 
sumed to be sanctioned by them, lent a sacred, or semi-sacred, 
character to all manner of fraternities and cliques founded under 
ecclesiastical, or royal, or aristocratic patronage. Popular senti- 
ment in continental Europe still betrays the influence of sacro- 


sanct officialism. The present emperor of Germany, upon Ed 
his accession to the throne, made some observations touching the Ps 
divine right of kings, which probably he would not now repeat Ae 
and which were received on this side of the Atlantic as if they ra 

* 


had been strains of opére bouffe. The average American may be 
surprised to hear a political significance attached to Alphonse 
Daudet’s novel, Les rois en exile, it having even been compared 
with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, because its satire aided in laughing the 
lingering belief in “divine right’ away. 

None the less, Americans have their own very potential 
machina of occult authority. Bagehot has descanted upon the 
conservative utility of the king, the court, and the aristocracy, 
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because of their appeal to popular imagination and their fostering 
of loyalty to the institution which they symbolize. He sum- 
marizes : 

Royalty is a government in which the attention of the nation is con 
centrated on one person doing interesting actions; a republic 1s a govern 
ment in which that attention is divided between many who are all doing 
uninteresting actions. Accordingly, so long as the human heart is strong 
and the human reason weak, royalty will be strong because it appeals to 
diffuse feeling and republics weak because they appeal to the understanding 

This author failed to realize the cohesive power of mere 
thoughts idealized into shibboleths. As matter of fact, the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution have served 
as a sufficient substitute for what Bagehot terms the “dignified 
parts of government.” In another place the present writer has 
remarked that “ ‘the glittering generalities’ of 1776, treasured in 
emotion and fancy for a century, had evolved an abstract spirit 
of allegiance which carried our Republic safely through the crisis 
of the Electoral Commission of 1876.’"' 

The reverential spirit toward pure ideas, among Americans, 
has served fully as much as deference to historical institutions 
and exalted personages, among Europeans, to attach adventitious 
importance to mere organization. If a society or clique really 
has a reason for being, sentiment magnifies its actual importance, 
especially if it maintains rites and ceremonials of mysterious 
solemnity. In America, as in Europe, veneration for anything 
that is old lends a social attractiveness to a guild that has managed 
to endure and preserve its form and traditions for a century. 

it follows that, while gropings after comprehensive philoso- 
phies are coming to rank with the search for the philosopher's 
stone, the tendency to excessive human organization does not 
abate. It is, indeed, on the increase in this democratic republic 
where, as in Europe, the inherited instinct for system-building 
seems to have passed into and intensified the spirit of mere 
clique.” 

*“The Consent of the Governed,” American Law Review, 161 (March 
April, 1906), 40. 


*It is not patriotic, but merely chauvinistic and absurdly inconsistent as 
well, in one belonging to an American guild that inherently stands for little or 
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At a public dinner in one of our large cities the governor of 
the state came in late, having spent the afternoon and early even- 
ing reviewing militia regiments. In beginning his address he 
said that he was glad he had finished his arduous duties as 
commander-in-chief of the state army and that now he proposed 
to have a good time. The governor was in the conventional 
black and white of evening clothes, but he was still attended by 
his military secretary, imposing and gorgeous as General Tufto, 
the breast of his uniform covered with medals and decorations. 
While there is less display of wampum outside the vocation, or 
avocation, of arms, it is not very uncommon to see grouped on 
the same civilian lapel the triple alliance of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Klks, and the Society of Christian Endeavor. A person who 
does not wear at least one badge is a rarity. 

It is not intended generally to cavil at these and other associa- 
tions. Some of them exist for very definite objects and many 
of them incidentally fulfil laudable charitable ends. It would, 


for example, itself be a gross manifestation of the spirit of clique 


for a scholarly person, from whose watch-chain depends the key 
of Phi Beta Kappa, to sneer at an artisan for wearing the pin of 
his labor union. In both cases the insignia denote personally 
vital things. 

Of course mankind has the right to form societies for any 
purposes not unlawful, and, in one sense, it may seem an im- 
pertinence to comment upon the manner in which the privilege 
is exercised. The tendency is, however, legitimately open to 
criticism because of the aggravation of it. Taking ourselves, by 
and large, we are a be-badged, be-ribboned generation, always 
seeking for a sign of identification of the individual with a 


nothing, to condemn his neighbor for treating courteously the tender of mem- 
bership in a European order that stands for as much, or more. Because of the 
greater age and traditional authority of the European organization its star or 
cross is probably bestowed with discrimination and betokens that the recipient 
has accomplished something worthy of public recognition. Even if favoritism 
be indulged at home, foreigners will not often be decorated save for important 
service or achievement. An American so honored, therefore, receives some 


thing besides ‘a ribbon to stick in his coat.” 
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corporate body. In all ranks of humanity there is a struggle 
among the units of a class for entrance into any circle that has 
set up a standard of competitive eligibility; a craving for the 


prestige of membership in any guild, no matter what its test of 


exclusiveness. 

With some persons the aspiration does not extend beyond 
the mere fact of “arrival” and childish delight in the toy of the 
society's badge. Not less significant because of their folly, 
statutes have been passed in some states making it a misdemeanor 
for individuals not members of certain secret orders to wear 
their badges. One of these laws extended the privilege of badge- 
wearing to the wives and daughters of members, so that a young 
woman who wore a member's badge just before, instead of just 
after, she married him, would be guilty of a crime. It was 
sought to justify this provision on the ground that it would 
prevent fraud through applications for charity by pretenders. 
The court of the state, however, could not find in that argument 
sufficient substance to hold the act constitutional, evidently taking 
the view that its real purpose was to dignify the societies and 
their gewgaws. 

With the majority of aspirants to secret and other orders the 
motive is not merely superficial, but there is joined to social, or 
other, ambition a sense of the importance of organization. The 
imputation of adventitious authority to organization grows and 
grows, and, like a worm i’ the bud, it preys upon natural rela- 
tions. Equality and fraternity are discredited; entirely ordinary 
persons are furnished a pretext for snobbishness. Very many 
American voluntary associations certainly have no reason for 
being which is visible to the naked eye of the outside world and 
their principal characteristic is abuses of cliquish intrigue. 

It is claimed that the series of American “patriotic” societies 
foster the feeling, neblesse oblige. To a slight extent this may 
be true, but the real stem of crystallization is exaggerated ego. 
None of us could avoid having a grandfather and it confers no 
essential distinction that one’s progenitor rendered public service, 
albeit humble. The various cults of “sons” and “daughters” are 
at root social clubs with membership so large and heterogeneous 
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that they display the vices of arbitrary clique without the virtues 
of real aristocracy. 

In May, 1865, the question being raised at its annual meeting 
whether the American Anti-Slavery Society should dissolve, 
William Lloyd Garrison offered a resolution, 

Wuereas, It is not for Abolitionists to affect exclusiveness or to seek 
isolation from the great mass of the people, when the reasons which com- 
pelled them to take such position no longer exist; therefore, 

Resolved, we close the operations and the existence of 


this society with the present anniversary. 


He persisted in pressing his motion against the opposition of 
Wendell Phillips and others and, although it was lost and the 
society continued a nominal existence for five years longer, de- 
clined re-election as president and withdrew from membership. 
In the story of Garrison's life by his children, it is said: “Doubt- 
less he would have been willing to continue in that position until 
the last state had ratified the Constitutional Amendment, if he 
had believed that the society would then dissolve.” But, in addi- 
tion to the fact that control had passed to those with whom he 
was no longer in sympathy, he perceived “that the force of habit 
was strong with many of the old friends of the cause, to whom 
the annual meetings and festivals and conventions had been meat 
and drink for many years, and who, reluctant to break up old 
and delightful associations, inclined a willing ear to the argu- 
ments that the society was never more needed than now.” 

The Anti-Slavery Society might very readily have been taken 
as the basis of a hereditary guild; much more so, indeed, than 
the latest of similar organizations recently formed and consisting 
of descendants of war governors, and other persons, who served 
the federal government during the Civil War in other than 
military capacities. It would seem that the simulacra of tradi- 


tional patriotism, as an excuse for ancestor-worship and social 


cultism, must now have been exhausted. 

A society for the accomplishment of some definite end is ever 
to be respected by those who respect other people’s sincerity 
although they may disagree with other people’s opinions. If a 
club be formed for social purposes, let it honestly proclaim its 
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test of membership and not masquerade as a promoter of patriot- 
ism or a conserver of historical traditions. The example of 
Garrison may well be accepted by consistent democrats for the 
disbanding of any association that has fulfilled its destiny. 
Clique based upon organization of things of the mind is apt 
to be very inveterate and quite subversive of true ideals. With 
the leaders, self-reliance and faith in thought tend to breed a 
provincialism which discourages the verification of premises by 
searching Thought’s widening horizon. Arrogant insularity was, 
of course, more common in the ages of “system” but it crops out 
now under mere pride of sect. The provincialism of any guild 
of learning in its degree is comparable to that of a brilliant, 
self-satisfied metropolis—to the proverbial provincialism of 


Paris. 

With the rank and file, who do nat think but are merely loyal, 
there grows up as youth recedes an idolatry of one’s own intel- 
lectual penates that has much the same blind tenacity formerly 
exerted by denominational religious affiliations. 

The prejudices of a great man are entitled to no more regard 


than those of an ordinary man, although adoration of his genius 
often abets him in insisting that his crotchets shall be taken as 
sacred things. Adventitious features that sprout in the rich soil 
of a great institution often call for the plow and the hoe, not 
the watering of sentimental tears. Pure sentiment for the ad- 
ventitious—the cherishing of mere association—is human and 
lovable. Average mankind, however, unfortunately does not 
separate the sentimental from the essential, but cherishes fortui- 
tous elements as vital. 

Cults so originating furnish opportunity for pitiable abuses. 
Who has not known—to put a gross case—American graduates 
who become college parasites? They never reflect distinction 
back on alma mater through original aspiration or accomplish- 
ment, but whenever public occasion offers they may be counted 
upon to shine in alma mater’s glory, if necessary through bribery 
of newspaper reporters. They suck social prominence and even 
business opportunity from their alumni association. 

It amounts to a reproach for a person in middle life to be 
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primarily known as a “Harvard man,” or a “Yale man,” or a 
“Columbia man.” Similarly as of one of mature years, who is 
principally prominent through membership in a college fraternity, 
there is suggested an arrest of development at the sophomoric 
stage. He serves his party best who serves his country best; 
and Theodore Roosevelt and William H. Taft, James Russell 
Lowell and Edmund Clarence Stedman have demonstrated that 
he most illustriously honors alma mater who, in the world of 
public service or of letters, most practically promotes the political 
benefit of humanity, or most successfully forwards the ideals 
of an unsectarian culture. 

The authorities of our universities have recognized the stunt- 
ing tendency of clique by guarding against excessive inbreeding 
in the selection of professors, by establishing the feature of sab- 
batical years, and by co-operating in the international exchange 
of professorships. It is a healthful sign that fresh-air treatment 
is being applied to the mildew of corporate self-satisfaction. 
There is, however, a serious additional duty to perform in over- 
coming the clannish prejudices of alumni and the insular com- 
placency of undergraduates. In an article on “Competition in 
College,” in the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1909, President 
Lowell cogently pleaded for the stimulation of intellectual compe- 
tition among students in the academic departments of univer- 
sites. An important step in that direction would be to frown 
out the assumption that the prestige of an institution—no matter 
how great—is sufficient imputably as a mental equipment or a 
social talisman. Prestige, itself, is a force of constantly varying 
voltage; it must ever increase as the alternative to gradual ex- 
tinction. 

The self-sufficiency of Paris is epitomized in towns, especially 
suburban towns, and uniformly it tends to develop the dwarfing 
spirit of clique. The typical suburb exhibits a substratum of old 
families with some wealth, an increasing number of new- 
comers with more wealth, a limited professional class, a sprin- 
kling of gifted persons and men of celebrity, and, welded out of 
these elements, an independent community of ever-growing 
capacity to monopolize the energy of its members. The social 
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exclusiveness of the larger world is miniatured in the patronesses 
of charities and public entertainments. Literary, scientific, and 
musical clubs are formed; and the temptation of provincial per- 
sonal distinction weans from devotion to “the things that are 
more excellent.” 

A man, who was saccessful but inconspicuous in business in 
a great city and resided in one of its suburbs, naively gave as his 
reason for electing the suburb, and not the city, as his habitat, in 
signing a summer-hotel register, that he preferred to name a 
place where he was somebody, rather than one where he was 
nobody. This attitude is but another phase of individual aspira- 
tion based upon aggravated sense of the importance of mere 
organization, which has already been considered. Even among 


persons of superior mental type, social identification with the 


microcosm must to a material degree dispose toward contentment 
with its close-drawn spiritual horizon. 

Provincialism may, indeed, be more radically pervasive in 
the large town, or the extensive suburb, than in the small remote 
settlement. Village life in all its phases is so petty and sordid 
that minds of the better order are impelled to seek refuge in the 
great world of books and to keep sympathetically in touch with 
the theater of affairs through newspapers and periodicals. The 
writer is acquainted with a country lawyer, residing more than 
two hundred miles from the city of New York, who is competent 
to act as cicerone and peripatetic catalogue of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It is believed that this example is not excep- 
tional but typical of the reaching-out from crass aridity toward 
cosmopolitanism. 

On the other hand, the average suburb, in addition to a 
bustling round of social functions, offers many circlets of intel- 
lectual and aesthetic aim, and, as a resultant of all its activities, 
a public opinion and a set of standards of its own. The con- 
tagion of narrow sentiment, the sirens of personal blandishment 
may, of course, be withstood. There are persons who live a 
suburban life in the proper sense of the term, that is, while their 
physical existence and their bodily eye are of the suburb, their 
tastes and aspirations, as well as their business enterprise, are of 
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the city. Suburbanites of long standing, however, who have not 
imbibed the criteria of amateurism are shining examples of self- 
watchfulness and of firmness. 

The scope of this paper could scarcely be extended to include 
racial castes, but for extreme illustration a brief reference may 
be made to the remarkable article in the Atlantic Monthly for 
April, 1908, by Dr. Edwin J. Kuh, on “The Social Disability of 
the Jew.” He declares that “a heavy burden of responsibility 
for the intolerance against the Jews rests on the Jew himself,” 
because of the rigid preservation of racial identity, tradition, and 
self-consciousness. Dr. Kuh suggests “judicious intermarriage” 
as the principal means of abrogating social barriers. The sepa- 
ratism of the Jews, which we join Dr. Kuh in hoping will be 
voluntarily abandoned, signally exemplifies the anachronism of 
clique in the modern world. The spirit of clique is opposed to 
that spontaneous individualism which is the very essence of 
democracy and to cosmopolitanism, which is merely unsectarian 
democracy. 
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NEGLECTED WIDOWHOOD IN THE JUVENILE 
COURT! 


SOPHONISBA PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE 
The University of Chicago and the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


The right of the wife to be supported by her husband and 
the claim of the widow to a continued enjoyment of her husband's 
property have long been recognized. In the obligation, acknowl- 
edged if not well enforced, of the husband to supply his wife 
with necessaries* and in the dower® right of the widow, together 
with the “reasonable part’’* assigned her by early custom out of 
his personal effects are found the expression in law of a claim on 
her part enduring not merely during the joint lives of husband and 
wife but surviving until her death. In recent American legislation 
this provision for separate participation on her part in the earn- 
ings and property of the husband has been supplemented by 
legislation directed toward the maintenance of the family as a 
group in whose uninterrupted unity and integrity the community 
felt large concern. In many states this concern has been ex- 
pressed by statutes providing for the continued use of the home- 
stead® in case of death or pecuniary misfortune and allow- 
ing to the widow on the death of the husband enough from the 
husband’s goods to hold the group together until they can be 
readjusted to the new and maimed condition.® 

In the recent statutes imposing a new and larger liability on 
both husband and wife for family expenses‘ and in the so-called 

* This article is the substance of a paper read at a section meeting on the 
“Care of Widows with Children,” at the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections at St. Louis, May 21, 1910, and is based upon a portion of the 
material used in a forthcoming volume of the Russell Sage Foundation Publi- 
cations, The Delinquent Child and the Home, by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 
and Edith Abbott. 

* See Blackstone, I, chap. xv, § iii, 442. 

* Jbid., II, chap. viii, § iv, 129. *Ibid., Il, chap. xxxii, 516. 

*>See for example IJilinois Revised Statutes, chap. lii. 


* Ibid., chap. iii, § 74. 7 Ibid., chaps. Ixix, § 15. 
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non-support laws * is found evidence of the same determination 
to subject the husband’s property and energy to the maintenance 
of the family group as a unit. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the theory of 
public interest justifying the enforcement of these obligations on 
the part of the husband. Admitting that the theory of family 
relationship here embodied in legislation is a sound one, it is of 
interest to note that when the husband is the owner of property 
there is now a fairly substantial guaranty furnished to the woman 
who becomes a wife and mother that she is putting her hand to 
a task in which the community feels deep concern, for which 
reasonable support and maintenance will be supplied. 

When there is no property, however, and the support of the 
family group is dependent upon the labor of a husband and 
father who is either unable or unwilling, the provision during his 
life now offered under the non-support law is most inadequate, 
and in case of his death there is no substitute provided by which 
she may be enabled to continue the work to which she has set 
her hand. Sometimes under these conditions there may be chil- 
dren old enough to carry the family, and sometimes after the 
husband dies there is a fairly prompt remarriage. But what 
often happens is that the unsupported mother undertakes to carry 
the double burden of earning the support and of performing the 
domestic duties which, under our present habits of thinking, are 
inextricably intertwined with her maternal duties. When any one 
of these phases of her work must be neglected it is the side of 
nurture and personal care which is slighted, since the dollars and 
cents with which to pay for the daily meal and the weekly rent 
must be found, while the discipline and coddling can, of course, 
be deferred. 

When failure meets these efforts to obtain the dollars and 
cents, she may appear in the office of the charitable society where 
she will present a problem in treatment. Of the theory regard- 
ing that treatment little need be said; since experts in the care of 
needy families in their homes are in substantial agreement with 
the theory of treatment and the measures of competence recom- 


® Jbid., §§ 24-26. 
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mended by the minority of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law—‘‘that for widows or other mothers in distress, having the 
care of young children, residing in homes not below the national 
minimum of sanitation, and being themselves not adjudged un- 
worthy to have children entrusted to them, there should be ade- 
quate home aliment on condition of their devoting their whole 
time and energy to the care of the children.’” 

Translating the terms “national minimum of sanitation” into 
everyday language, it may be said that if the mother is a woman 
of good habits who keeps the home and the children clean, the 
agents of the relief society to whom she has appealed find them- 
selves in a position to take hold of the family difficulties with a 
reasonable hope of bringing them to a successful issue. When, 
on the other hand, the lack of discipline and child care results 
in some acts on the part of the child, of which the police or 
possibly an injured neighbor takes note, the mother is summoned 
with the young offender to the Juvenile Court. It is interesting 
to ask what problem in particular she then presents, and how 
far the implications of her presence at the bar of the court are 
different from those suggested by her presence in the office of 
the relief society. 

It may be answered at once that she does not present a statis- 
tical or quantitative problem as to the bearing of her gainful em- 


ployment or her widowhood upon juvenile delinquency. In the 


first place, the causes of juvenile delinquency cannot be stated in 
terms of quantity; and, if she is a widow, widowhood can less 
fitly be subjected to quantitative measures than many other delin- 
quency-producing conditions, primarily because there are no data 
showing the number of widows with children who might come 
into court; secondly, widowhood can rarely be separated from 
other possible causes of delinquency—such as poverty, the 
crowded home, the congested neighborhood, lack of recreation 
facilities, and irregular school attendance; and finally, a more 
striking reason to be found in the fact that widowhood may be 
a less unsatisfactory condition than that of having two parents. 
For while it is axiomatic that two good parents are better than 


®* Webb, The Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, Part II, 345. 
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one and one better than none, and so, when there is only one, the 
fair thing is to see that she remains one in fact instead of try- 
ing to be both and becoming in reality neither—it is likewise true 
that if the parents are degraded and degrading, the fewer the 
better. And so with work, which may be evidence of compe- 
tence and “worthiness,” or part of a degraded habit of living, 
serving sometimes as a blind for immoral! practices and some- 
times as an indication that the worker has ceased to observe the 
ordinary restraints and decencies of life."° Obviously, in case a 
mother works and is guilty of degrading practices, or the victim 
of intemperate habits, it is impossible to determine the bearing 
of her employment on her child’s delinquency. 

The fact is, that here again, at the bar of the court, as in 
the office of the charitable society, she presents a problem in 
treatment; and, in the hope of giving some assistance in the 
statement of this problem, in order that its solution may be 
more clearly worked out, a study has been made of cases of 
children of “widows and other mothers in distress” who, during 
a single year, became delinquent wards of the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago. 

The material used is a portion of that collected by the Depart- 
ment of Social Investigation of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy in an attempt to gain an understanding of the 
home conditions surrounding the delinquent children of Chicago. 
The whole material consisted of the court records of 11,329 
boys and 2,770 girls, all of the children brought into court dur- 
ing the first ten years of its existence, and a detailed study of the 
home conditions of 580 boys who came into court for the first 
time during a single year, and of 154 girls who were at one time 
or another committed to the State Training School for Girls at 
Geneva, Illinois. 

Among the children who become delinquent wards of the 
court it appears that a very considerable number come from 


“In an interesting statement, Conditions That Make Wayward Girls, 
recently published by Miss Mary Dewson, superintendent of probationers in 
Massachusetts, with reference to the home conditions of 121 delinquent girls, 
it appears that out of 28 mothers who worked only 13 could be called decent 
women, while 12 worked and were immoral, and 10 worked and were intemperate. 
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broken homes.'' Neglecting, however, those who are wholly 
orphaned and those who are motherless, it is significant that the 
court records showed that 14 per cent of the boys (1,557) and 
18 per cent of the girls (494) were fatherless, while of those 
about whom more exact knowledge was obtained, 23 per cent of 
the boys and 25 per cent of the girls were in this group. 

It is clear that in the family when the father’s death is accom- 
panied by poverty, disaster to the children may easily result. It 
is also important to notice that in the families of this class the 
loss of the father is likely to have more serious consequences 
than the loss of the mother. This is, of course, quite unlike the 
situation in the ordinary well-to-do family where the father’s 
death does not mean any material change in the family resources, 
and where the children probably suffer most from the loss of 
the mother who is the more intimate parent. When the mother 
in the poor home dies, the father may secure a housekeeper, one 
of the older children may succeed in taking the mother’s place, a 
woman relative may be at hand to tide over the interval until the 
remarriage which is probable. But when in the poor family the 
father dies, the chief source of income of the family is suddenly 
cut off and there is not only the difficulty involved in a radical 
readjustment of the standard of living, but there is in effect the 
loss of both parents; for the mother is no longer able to perform 


"The data in the court records show that among 11,328 boys and 2,770 
girls who came into court during ten years, at least 349 boys (3 per cent) 
and 173 girls (6 per cent) were wholly orphaned; 1,557 boys (14 per cent) and 
494 girls (18 per cent) were fatherless; 1,013 boys (9 per cent) and 353 girls 
(12 per cent) were motherless. And further data gathered on the family 
schedules indicate that these figures understate, rather than overstate, the 
extent to which the court’s wards have been orphaned. Among the children for 
whom this more detailed information was secured, 23 per cent of the boys, 
instead of 14 per cent, were fatherless, and 14 per cent, instead of 9 per cent, 
were motherless; and among the girls 25 per cent, instead of 18 per cent, 
were fatherless, while 26 per cent, instead of 12 per cent, were motherless. 
It should also be pointed out as a significant fact that there were 80 homeless 
boys in this 1903-4 group who had no families to be visited and who are there- 
fore not included among the fatherless and motherless children for whom 
family schedules were secured. There are no corresponding figures for the girls, 
but the court records show 96 to have been not merely orphaned, but homeless, 
and a study of the addresses given would indicate in many other instances 
that the home was a temporary or accidental shelter. 
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her natural duties of caring for the home and the children, but 
is obliged to go out of the home and find some way of pro- 
viding new means of support for the family. That is, when the 
father dies, there is no other way of providing a new wage- 
earner and the incompetent mother is obliged to give up her old 
duties and make a brave effort to do work for which she is 
not trained. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the fatherless child pre- 
sents a simpler problem to the court than the child whose father, 
though still alive, has abandoned all parental and family obli- 
gations. The deserting father presents for the time a diffi- 
culty for which there is no solution yet formulated, unless it lie 
in the farm colony or some similar plan which has not yet 
passed the experimental stage. Again, while no statistical esti- 
mates can be given, the court’s wards illustrate the consequence 
of this neglect. In many of these cases the father’s presence has 
long been a constant source of demoralization in the home and 
it may not seem to be a calamity when he finally deserts and 
openly abandons all responsibility. This might even seem to be 
for the good of the home but only too often the family is 
demcralized beyond all hope of recovery. Sometimes, too, the 
delinquent father has either carried the mother down or they go 
down together and both become unfit to be the custodians of 
their children (12,756, 10,966, 12,925, 10,394'*). 

It is not easy to make an exact statement regarding the 
extent to which the mothers of delinquent children are gainfully 
employed ; for the assumption always is that a married woman is 
a housewife and, unless careful inquiry is made, she will be 
counted as having no other occupation. The data obtained from 
court records show that only 711 out of a total of 9,440 mothers 
of boys were employed in any other capacity than as house- 
wives; but in the more detailed inquiry regarding the families 
of the boys of a single year, 103 working mothers were found 
in the 522 families for which schedules were obtained. Even in 


"These numbers refer to cases summarized in the form of family para- 
graphs, a few of which are appended for purposes of illustration in a note to 


this article. 
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this later inquiry there is reason to believe that in many cases the 
occupation of the mother was not ascertained by the investigator, 
and if allowances be made for the possibility of incomplete sched- 
ules, and if the number of cases in which the mother was dead 
be subtracted, it seems a safe and reasonable conclusion that at 
least one-fourth of the mothers of delinquent boys have been 
obliged to do some kind of work which would supplement the 
family income. There were found, however, 103 working 
mothers of whom 14 were not employed at the time the 
inquiry was made. Of the 89 who were at work, 46 were 
widows, 5 had been deserted, 4 were separated from their hus- 
bands, 17 were the wives of men who had low wages, and the 
husbands of 13 others were unemployed. The table which follows 
is of interest as showing how unskilled most of their occupations 
are: 

Occupations of 103 Mothers of Occupations of 65 Mothers* of 

Delinquent Boys Delinquent Girls 

Washwomen Washw«men 
Scrubwomen Scrubwomen .. 
Laundry work Hotel work 
Keeping lodgers Selling cigars 
Seamstresses Farm work 
Restaurant work Dressmaking 
Cook Manicuring 
Midwife Nursing ...... 
Nurse .... Keeping boarders 
\ctress Canvassing 
Stockyards” Keeping a grocery 
Janitresses Prostitute 
Factory Working in a glass factory 
Selling papers 
Postmistress 
Tailor shop 


ty ty 


7 
7 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
3 
3 
I 
2 
I 
I 


* These are the mothers of Geneva girls outside of Chicago. The total was 153; one was in the 
poorhouse, 19 had abandoned their homes and nothing was known of them, 36 were dead and their 
occupations, if they had had any, were unknown. Similar information regarding the mothers of Chicago 
girls could not be obtained. 


Information with regard to their earnings was secured for 
only 65 of the 103 working mothers. Of these, 20 earned less 
than five dollars a week, 29 between five dollars and eight 
dollars, and 12 between eight dollars and ten dollars a week. 
That is, 61 of the 65 earned less than ten dollars and 49 less 
than eight dollars. It is of interest, too, that the half of these 
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women had five or more than five children and they were, there- 
fore, burdened with a heavy responsibility. 

A significant fact suggested by this table is that nearly all 
of these occupations mean absence from home. Seamstresses, 
the women who do janitor work, and, of course, washwomen 
may, to some extent, be employed at home, and keeping lodgers 
is exclusively “home work.” But the women who take lodgers 
are for the most part women who keep low rooming-houses 
and the case (10,172) of the mother who “always had a loaf- 
ing crowd of boarders about the house, who had a very bad 
influence on the boy” shows that the child is not safeguarded 
even by the presence of the mother. More exceptional is the case 
of another mother who ran the dining-room in a large boarding- 
house and who “brought the boy into court and had him sent 
to the John Worthy School because she was too busy to take 
care of him.” 

Almost inevitably the fact that the mother “goes out” to 
work means that the home is cheerless and untidy and that the 
children are given every opportunity to stay away from school 
and live that life of the street which is at once so alluring and 
demoralizing. A long record of such cases as the following 
might be given to show how direct is the line of descent from 
the working mother to the delinquent child: (10,364) “The boy 
had never had proper home care; he was kept out of school to 
deliver the washing for his mother”; (10,481) “The mother took 
in washing and had a hard struggle for years; . . . . was not 
able to look after the children properly”; (11,618) “He went 
with a gang of bad boys because his mother was away and he 
had no one to keep him off the streets’; (10,310) The mother 
“has always been away from home all day, and the children have 
been left to look after themselves” ; (20,075) The mother “went 
out to work and left the children with a neighbor who did not 
treat them properly” ; (12,638) “While the mother was a widow 
working away from home, the boy got in with a bad gang”: 
(10,490) “The mother supports the family with washing”— 
the boy is said “to have very little care at home” ; (10,787) After 
the father’s death “the mother had to go out to work, and there 
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was no one left to look after the family”; (10,386) “The mother 
supports the children by washing and cleaning. The children 
were left alone all day.’”’ Exposed, too, to special and great 
temptations, are the children of scrubwomen who clean offices 
at night. For as the streets grow more fascinating when the 
lights along “the avenue’’ make the cheap theater and low 
resort more attractive, and the darkness casts its spell of excite- 
ment everywhere, so, in a greater degree, do the dangers of the 
street multiply for the boy or girl who wanders there. 

The task of the relief agency, whether public or private, in 
dealing with the family group is the extremely difficult one of 
furnishing the pecuniary or material resources in such a way 
as to build up the spiritual well-being, and above all, the spirit 
of independence and of endeavor of the children. In the case 
of the delinquent child, the task is that of supplementing the ele- 
ments of strength and righteousness and competence already 
existing in the family group, so as to guide the young spirit, 
exercise the social instinct, curb the impulses which have made 
for disorder, and supply not only the paternal support but the 


paternal corrective guidance and control. But if one looks for 
the elements of strength in the family, quite obviously the first 
question which presents itself is that of the competence of the 
mother, and again rises the question of the standard of 


competence.'* 

As a basis for a positive judgment of fitness or competence, 
it is interesting to separate the cases by applying the standard 
already referred to, that is, the ability to keep a clean and 
decent home. The essence of the problem in such cases as these 
under consideration is to be found neither so much in the poverty 
of the family, nor in the misfortune of widowhood and deser- 
tion, as in the fact that on the whole and as a group these 
mothers are untrained and unskilled, not only as wage-earners, 
but as heads of homes and as mothers. If, however, they main- 
tain a clean home, there is evidence of what may be called a 


*It is, of course, clear that drunkenness or immorality or criminal habits 
constitute what might be called unfitness or incompetence, or to use the phrase- 
ology of the Minority Report again, “unworthiness.” 
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professional attitude toward one group of their duties; and it 
is not unreasonable to hope that where a professional attitude 
is manifested toward any phase of work, that same attitude 
may, with further knowledge, be assumed toward others. It 
might be hoped, then, that those who keep their homes and 
children clean wou'd, with the aid of the court, learn better how 
to handle the children and possibly acquire other household arts 
than those of cleanliness. 

If this standard is applied, it is found that among these 
Juvenile Court mothers three groups are constituted: First, 
that in which the mother seems fully competent to keep her 
little brood together if furnished with the pecuniary means; and 
here we find repeated evidence of her inability to comply with 
this standard and secure the pecuniary means. The evidence is 
to be found in such typical cases as the following: (10,481) A 
Polish mother—whose husband had died insane, whose thirteen- 
year-old boy, one of six, had been brought into court for cutting 
telephone wires—took in washing and had a hard struggle to care 
for the family. She “kept the house clean but was unable to 
look after the children properly”; (11,199) An Irish widow 
with twelve children, whose twelve-year-old boy was one of a 
gang to break a plate-glass window, kept the home of five rooms 
clean and decent, although she took in washing. They lived in 
a bad neighborhood; (11,482) In an American family when the 
father died, the mother kept a small grocery store and kept a 
“decent home,” but one of her boys was in court twice, once for 
truancy, however; the school was partly to blame perhaps; In a 
German home in which the fourteen-year-old boy was one of a 
gang to break seals on a freight car and steal goods from it, the 
home was always neat and pleasant although the mother went 
out to wash and the family were very poor; In one home 
(10,787), which while very poor was clean, the mother acknow!l- 
edged defeat and brought the boy te court herself. He was only 
twelve, and he had only the street for a playground and she had 
to go out to work, and there was no one left to look after the 
children. 

Among the girls, the testimony to the struggle on the part of 
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mothers of this class is as convincing as among the boys. A 
Russian Jewish mother (22,493) worked very hard to support 
the children. “An older sister and brother were good and indus- 
trious, the youngest girl went to work very young”; Another 
“mother worked hard and kept a clean home (21,020) but the 
neighborhood was full of saloons and cheap theaters and the 
youngest girl was hard to manage,” so that the mother took her 
to court and found that it was too late to save her from insti- 
tutional life. 

What desertion means is indicated by the following quota- 
tions from the stories of some of these deserted families of 
delinquent children: (12,412, boy) The father deserted many 
years ago, and since then the mother has worked in a tailor shop 
in the day and done scrubbing at night”; (11,265, boy) The 
father was a teamster earning eight dollars a week but drank and 
deserted the family. The mother is said to be a hard-working 
woman who canvasses for a tea and coffee house. She gave up 
the home and put the boys in St. Joseph’s and the girls in St. 
Vincent’s; (11,541, boy) An American family deserted by the 
father who was a switchman but drank heavily. The mother 
worked as a scrubwoman; (22,345, girl) One of thirteen chil- 
dren. The father was a drunkard who had been a lawyer in 
Poland and deserted the family, and the mother has tried to take 
care of the children by cleaning and washing but was unable to 
do so except by the help of a charitable relief society; (22,520, 
girl) A family of four children supported by the mother who 
is a practical nurse. The father is a blacksmith but does not 
live with the family or contribute to their support; (17,736, 
girl) An American family. The father was of a good family 
but was a professional gambler and irresponsible. He deserted 
his wife and four children and the mother tried to support the 
family by dressmaking. 

In other words, we have in these cases, the problem of the 
working mother. And she is found in many instances in which 
the father neither dies nor deserts, but is there as an added pecu- 
niary burden. Sometimes this is not, of course, by any fault of 
his (10,255), since he may be just industrially unfit or else crip- 
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pled or insane (12,133, 10,490, 12,668, 12,056). But sometimes 
his bad habits throw the whole burden of support on the mother 
(12,203, 12,873, 11,123, 11,241, 12,183, 12,558, 12,252, 10,048) 
and only in rare instances does she resort to divorce (10,252, 
10,827, 12,498, 12,751, 12,312, 12,226). 

In such cases as these, the mother and other members of the 
family are glad to co-operate with the agent of the court if she 
understands; if she does not, she at least appreciates the fact 
that good feeling is being shown. “The mother thinks the officer 
has been the making of the child” (10,476) ; The boy says, “She 
is a good probation officer’ (10,920) ; The mother speaks of her 
as “‘a fine woman” (10,233); The sister thinks, “The officer has 
helped the boy a great deal” (10,369). And sometimes much 
constructive help is given by the agent of the court; there is the 
frequent visit, the friendly counsel, help in securing work 
(11,930), general interest in the family problems (10,369), aid 
in securing material relief (12,178), and, in general, much that 
is appreciated by the family. 

In many cases the authoritp of the court as manifested by the 
officer is evidently all the boy needs. The officer may “frighten 
the boy into doing right’—with the threat of the return to court 
or to the dreaded institution (10,476, 10,787). On the other 
hand, the officer is not always wise and intelligent. In one case 
(12,738) in which the boy is still delinquent and has finally 
been sent to the state penitentiary, the officer “patched up diffi- 
culties between the boy and his parents, begged him off from the 
police court,” generally tried to keep the situation superficially 
smooth. But there was evident need of radical treatment, for 
there was a bad gang, the mother had remarried, and the boy 
was evidently pretty poor stuff. The officers are, of course, 
greatly overburdened and often very helpless, for the court may 
not be able to carry out a good plan for lack of resources, some- 
times institutional, but very often in aid of home life. Undoubt- 
edly, in many instances, the ability to keep the mother at home 
both as the natural caretaker of the family and as the agent of 
the court would mean success in the treatment both of the boys 
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and of girls where her absence, her consequent neglect, and her 
fatigue, result in obvious failure. 

It must be remembered, however, that this success or failure 
is not to be measured by keeping or not keeping the boy out of 
court.'* If the neighborhood is very bad, the child may have 
to go te an institution for a considerable period, whether his 
offense was serious or slight; the boy who is too low a grade 
mentally and physically to build on may yet avoid doing any very 
serious thing, and may not be the kind of boy to profit either by 
institutional life or by being brought before the judge. Often 
when he reaches the age of fourteen and goes to work, he settles 
down to the responsibilities of life. Whether the boy is or is not 
“a repeater” is then no real measure of his badness or of the pro- 
bation officer’s success in dealing with the family situation. In 
one case already referred to (10,787) in which the mother 
brought her twelve-year-old boy in as incorrigible “because she 
had to work, and could not keep him off the street”—there were 
ten children—he was sent to Feehanville, a Catholic institution 
for dependent boys, and then to the John Worthy School, a public 


* Only a brief word can be said here in reference to the policy of the 
court with regard to the disposition of delinquent cases; it seems, however, 
important to note here certain obvious facts relating to its general policy. 
It appears, for example, that often when several children are brought in 
together for participating in a single experience, some of the members of the 
group will be put on probation, while others are at once committed to institu- 
tions, although all alike seem to have heen guilty of the same offense. Thus, 
when three boys were brought in for “breaking inte a basement, though they 
did not steal” the eleven-year-old Polish boy was charged with attempted 
burglary and sent to the John Worthy School, while the twelve-year-old Ameri- 
can and thirteen-year-old Polish companions were charged with malicious mis- 
chief, and put on probation. Again in many cases when several children are 
brought in separately, charged in identical terms as delinquent, they receive 
wholly different treatment. And, indeed, the whole theory on which the court 
is established makes it clear that what the child has done is, from the point of 
view of the court in determining what is to be done with the child, of slight 
importance. The weighty questions are, how did he or she happen to commit 
this offense and are the circumstances leading to this wrongdoing such as to 
indicate the probability of a repetition? And if so, can the conditions unfavor- 
able to the child be so altered as to give him a fair chance without removing 
him from home? Or must he be placed in a wholly different environment? If 
the latter course be necessary, few alternatives to the institution present them- 


selves. 
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institution for delinquent boys, but after three months he came 
back to the same conditions—the same crowded, motherless 
home, the same streets, the same gang; it is not surprising then 
that he was again brought in as incorrigible and this time he 
remains at John Worthy until he can go to work. In four 
cases (12,354, 10,151, 12,738, 10,682) the boys came in twice 
for gang offenses. Two of the four go finally to the state 
reformatory and seem to promise permanent criminal careers, 
one to the reform school, while only for one does the probation 
officer obtain honorable release. One boy (10,369) came in three 
times for pretty serious offenses, but he has settled down to work 
and earns $7.50, all of which he “gives in” to his mother, who 
is said to be proud of him. In one case (10,920) an Irish boy 
keeps house while the mother and sister work out. The mother 
is in a department store, the sister is a telephone operator. He 
tried to grab a pocketbook when he was twelve and went to the 
John Worthy School for two months; at the age of fifteen he 
was in a neighborhood row amounting almost to a race war; but 
was put on probation. Nor do the cases show that the probation 
officer always utilized all the resources available; so that some- 
times if there was failure it was doubtless attributable rather 
to a lack on the part of the court than on that of the family 
(10,303). 

Such cases as those which have been presented call attention 
to two needs on the part of the agents of the court. One is the 
need of the highest skill and finest judgment in determining 
whether or not the family of the child with whom the court has 
to deal can be helped by counsel, by such services as securing 
work, advising with reference to the employments of the various 
members, aid in selecting more favorable neighborhoods, keep- 
ing track of school attendance, etc.; or whether there should be, 
in addition to these, material relief. Upon this point alone most 
expert judgment should be available. And then, when in the 
light of all the circumstances, of pecuniary lack, of competence, 
of neighborhood habit, it becomes evident that material relief 
is required, the ability to command that relief should be assured 
—whether it be termed a pension for the mother, or “adequate 
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aliment on condition of caring for her children,” or pay for her 
services as agent of the court, or a grant in aid of family life— 
it should be available, sufficient in amount, regular in payment, 
dignifying in its assurance of the community's concern for the 
well-being of her group. 

Such provision would, of course, prove an inadequate meas- 
ure to enable the court to deal with economic conditions in all 
the families with which it has to do, since a closer view discloses 
the fact that many of the wards of the court come from homes 
of poverty and in many instances the connection between the 
poverty of the family and the delinquency of the child is not 
difficult to trace. In this connection it is of interest to note the 
extent to which poverty does prevail in the homes from which 
the court’s wards come. 

A study of the children brought into court during the year 
1903-4 seemed to indicate that the court dealt with families from 
four large economic groups. These have been called (1) very 
poor families, (11) poor families, (III) families in fairly com- 
fortable circumstances, and finally (IV) families whose homes 
were apparently quite comfortable. No families were found that 
could be called “wealthy”; so a fifth division, which would 
have included families of that class, was omitted. No attempt 
has been made to subdivide these groups, for none of the re- 
turns as to employment or earnings were verified and it was 
felt that the data in hand were not of sufficient accuracy and 
detail to warrant an attempt at more elaborate or exact 
classification.** A discussion of the characteristics of the 
families which have been placed in these different groups will 
make the method of classification more intelligible. No standard 
of incomes and earnings was set as a dividing-line between the 
two groups ; but they were determined rather by such items as the 
kind and amount of work done by the father, the standard of 
living as indicated by the kind of house, and particularly by the 


*% Any attempt of a classification of families on the basis of economic con- 
ditions must inevitably recall the classification used in Booth’s Life and Labor 
of the People; and it is needless to point out that our data, obtained on the 
basis of a single visit by the investigator, even when supplemented, as was 
often the case, by the probation officer, were not sufficiently complete to permit 
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number of rooms in which the family lived, and the question as 
to whether the mother was obliged to work to provide or sup- 
plement the family income. 

In general, the family in Group I, the class of “very poor 
families,” was not supported by the father, and was not, there- 
fore, a normally self-sustaining family. In dealing with this 
group the court may be said to have dealt with the unfortunate 
or degraded. In many cases the father was dead or ill so that 
the mother was obliged to earn money in some way. Since she 
was quite sure to be incompetent and already overburdened with 
cares of many kinds, her only resource was to resort to any kind 
of makeshift work, usually going out to wash or clean by the 
day or to scrub office buildings at night. In a considerable 
number of cases, destitution had come because the father had 
deserted the family, or because he was a drunken loafer. Under 
any of these circumstances it is clear that a family will fre- 
quently be unable to maintain itself even with the help of the 
mother’s earnings, and assistance is given by county or chari- 
table agencies. 

The families in Group II have been called poor, but they 
were normally self-sustaining families; that is, families in which 
the father was able to bear the burden of support but where 
there was a hard struggle to make both ends meet while the 
children were small. The father was usually an unskilled 


the use of the Booth classification which, it will be remembered, was a very 
elaborate one comprising two subdivisions for each class as follows: 


Class A. Lowest class; semi-criminal These two classes constituting the very 
Class B. Casual earnings poor. 
Class C. Irregular earnings These two classes constituting the 
Class D. Regular earnings poor. 
Class E. Ordinary standard earnings These two forming the comfortable 
Class F. Highly paid work class. 


Class G. Lower middle These two forming the well-to-do class. 


Class H. Upper middle 

In contrast with this division into eight groups, we were obliged to confine 
ourselves to a simpler and less exact classification because of the less accurate 
information in our possession. It may, however, be said that in general our 
Group I would include roughly the Booth classes A and B, Group II would 
include classes C and D, Group III classes E and F, and Group IV classes 
G and H. 
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laborer who suffered not only because his earning capacity was 
small but because his work was irregular. The home was gen- 
erally poor and crowded, though often clean, decent, and even 
cheerful. The neighborhood was frequently poor and congested, 
possibly offering temptation in the way of low theaters and 
saloons, and almost certainly without suitable places of recreation. 

The families in Group III have been described as fairly com- 
fortable. The most typical family is that of the skilled artisan 
who was earning good wages and was regularly employed. The 
homes in this group were in better neighborhoods and were often 
pleasant and attractive as well as clean and decent. It was 
found that very few delinquent girls—not more than one-tenth 
of the total number—but about one-fourth of the boys came 
trom families of this grade. 

Of Group IV little need be said. These families in comfort- 
able circumstances did not form I per cent of those whose chil- 
dren were dealt with by the court. It is, indeed, scarcely necessary 
to point out that the children of families in this group are chil- 
dren with opportunities for education and varied recreation— 
children to whom much care and attention is given. Few of 
them become wards of the court. 

The results of this classification showed an almost equal 
number of boys in Groups I and II. Out of a total of 650 boys, 
239, or 37 per cent, were from very poor families, 260, or 40 
per cent, come from families which have been called poor, 142, 
or 22 per cent, come from fairly comfortable homes, and only 
9, or I per cent of the whole number, from the Group IV homes 
which were described as “comfortable.” 

In general the delinquent girls come from families of a lower 
grade, but attention should be called to the fact that girls whose 
family circumstances are referred to here were an arbitrarily 
selected group.'® The girls who are sent to institutions are un- 
doubtedly from families of a lower grade than are the girls who 
are paroled; for commitment to an institution is an expression 


% The delinquent girls whose families were visited were all girls who had 
been committed to the State Training School at Geneva and were, therefore, 
more seriously delinquent than the girls who were paroled. 
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of belief by the court that the family can be trusted no longer to 


‘ safeguard the girl. When it is remembered, however, that the 

4 great majority of girls who come into court are sent to institu- 

Mu tions, it is clear that the conditions of the families of institutional 

Li ti girls are more nearly typical than might at first sight seem to be 

| i the case. It is of interest to know that 92 per cent of the girls 
(4 as compared with 77 per cent of the boys come from the two 
He lowest groups, and that 68 per cent of the girls as compared 
‘\ with 37 per cent of the boys are from the very lowest group, the 
Ye group in which degradation so often accompanies poverty. That 


‘i is, as families rise into a higher economic group, it is clear that 
their girls are protected before their boys. 

In connection with the fact that so large a proportion of 
girls come from families in the two lowest groups, it should also 
be pointed out that in general the offenses which bring girls 
into court are not as trivial as those of the boys. In 80 per 
cent of the cases the delinquent girl is one whose morals are 
endangered, and the expectation is that this condition of peril 
to the girl’s virtue would not normally exist except where the 
family is either degraded or under such economic pressure that 
the conditions in the home or the neighborhood are dangerous to 
a young girl’s morals. 

By way of summary, then, it may be said that in dealing 
with Groups I and II, the court deals with the problem of pov- 
erty and that roughly nine-tenths of the delinquent girls and 
three-fourths of the delinquent boys come from homes of the 
poor. Of the girls 70 per cent and nearly 40 per cent of the 
boys come from the lowest class, the “very poor,” the class in 
which there exists often not only destitution, but destitution 
accompanied by degradation, or destitution caused by degra- 
dation. 

From these facts it becomes evident that, for the present, 
the court can hardly hope to treat adequately from the point 
of view of material relief the families of whose necessities it 
| ‘ learns through the child’s wrongdoing. It is also evident that 

f knowledge of privation secured in this way is obtained too late 
in the history of the family to prevent many of the ill conse- 
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quences of undue economic pressure from being finally worked 
out. Evidently it is in connection with the functions of the 
court as caretaker of dependents that a comprehensive program 
of preventive relief administration should be elaborated. But 
there is no reason why, as one group of the court’s wards after 
another can be segregated, analyzed, and understood, there 
should not be prompt and adequate planning for their treat- 
ment. Such a group is constituted by the delinquent children of 
unsupported mothers of the kind and measure of competence 
already discussed. In connection with these mothers it is none 
too early to take steps in the direction of securing through the 
supply of material relief their services as agents of the court 
in the care and supervision of their own children. 

In passing to the second group of mothers who cannot 
stand the test of a clean and decent home—those who fall 
below the “national minimum” of child care—we find the prob- 
lem a very different and much more difficult one. The mothers 
who cannot be grouped with the competent fall into two classes : 
those not hopelessly incompetent, from whom perhaps the chil- 
dren would better be taken for a while as the best inducement 
to rise to a higher plane of living and management; and those 
who, by the time they come to the court’s notice, are quite hope- 
less from the point of view of child care. In the treatment of 
the latter, the action of the court should, of course, be swift 
and sure. 

Of the former a number of illustrations can be given: in 
one case (10,461) the home was “pretty” clean, but the family 
shiftless and happy-go-lucky, and the mother untruthful. In 
another (12,750) the home was dirty; but it was also in a 
poor neighborhood, and the mother supported her two children 
by going out washing. The boy, who was brought in at the age 
of eleven as “disorderly —he had set fire to a freight car, prob- 
ably not alone—is ill-nourished, pale, and sick, has been partially 
paralyzed, and has no ambition. A Polish woman, who worked 
seven years in a pickle factory and took care of herself and her 
three fatherless children, has married again, a drunkard, and has 
fallen a victim to the habit herself. She lives in an “old shack,” 
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the house and yard are dirty; but the struggle has been hard. 
the habit is only recently formed, and that she cares for her boy 
is shown by the fact that when he was in John Worthy School 
she managed to raise fifty dollars to get him out. She has two 
boys who are wards of the court. 

The cases could be multiplied. An Irish widow has a pretty 
low home. She has six children living and five dead. The 
home is dirty and shiftless. Two older boys have gone to 
the Bridewell; but two sisters help now to keep the home decent 
and the mother thinks the officer to whom the boy was paroled 
“helped him to improve.” A Russian Jewish mother (16,551). 
whose daughter “worked for a year in factories and gave her 
mother all her earnings, and finally became reckless and 
immoral,”’ keeps a low, dirty, disorderly home. But she worked 
out by the day trying to support the seven children, two of whom 
are physically handicapped and one mentally deficient. 

It should be pointed out that in no one of these cases was 
the situation hopeless from the beginning. In all the struggle 
against odds, the gradual submission makes one feel that a 
wiser and kinder policy, if only undertaken at an earlier period, 
might have saved hideous waste as well as pitiful suffering. 

There is finally the third group, which is fortunately a small 
one, composed of those cases in which the mother is too far 
gone to justify any effort to maintain the home intact. In 
such cases there is every reason for separation, if not perma- 
nent, at least until the children are established in their habits 
of thought and conduct. Then the institution for delinquent 
children may be the only recourse for the child whose conduct 
has been the occasion of the court’s interference ; for the others, 
the care of the family as dependents should at once be under- 
taken. 

In one case, where a good estate had been left by the 
father, the mother squandered it all, and had long been drunken 
and of bad habits (10,187), so that the children were neglected. 
The boy never came into court a second time, but he loafs about 
poolrooms, never works, and at seventeen is in the third grade. 
A Polish (11,698) mother of eight children is a miserable, 
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incompetent, degraded woman, living with five children in an 
old shed, a squalid and wretched place. This boy of nine 
was first brought in for begging and picking up refuse from 
earbage cans. He spent some months in the Crippled Children’s 
Home because his leg had been cut off by a passing train, and 
two years in John Worthy School. Later, when for a third 
time he comes to court and is given to Father Quille, with whom 
he finds home care, he begins to mend. And the girl whose 
mother (12,433) is shiftless and drinking, willing to use her 
daughter for immoral purposes, has forfeited all claim to her 
companionship and custody. 

Some note should also be taken of those cases in which the 
nother is incapacitated by mental or physical infirmity for 
which she is in no wise to blame. For example, she may be 
insane, and there may be another member in the family who can 
assume her duties. In the case of one boy (10,750, Group I) 
whose parents were Polish Catholics, the facts were as follows: 

3oth father and mother were nineteen when they came 
over, so that they never learned English. The father died 
leaving an insurance of $900, but the mother became insane 
soon after his death and spent it all in a year. Two boys sup- 
ported the family of six children by working in the stockyards 
and one of the girls keeps the house clean and cares for the 
younger children. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that among the widowed 
and deserted, as among all other families, there will be cases 
of what may be called casual or adventitious delinquency, where 
the boy is not really bad, perhaps goes too far with the gang 
(12,303), or “flips” once too often or too obviously (12,377, 
11,374), or with a gang fools with a “gum machine” (12,143). 
With these, the fact of widowhood has really no connection. 

There are cases, too, when the children carry the family over 
from times of hard pressure into fairly comfortable conditions, 
lift the group from below to above the “poverty line” as Mr. 
Rowntree would put it. One little Russian Jewish boy (11,023) 
who came in at ten for using vile language, sold papers on the 
street after school and became the sole support of the family. 
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They lived in three rear rooms; there had to be much relief, so 
that the mother speaks of the probation officer as her “best 
friend” and a “good lady.” And then, of course, there is often 
remarriage and the lifting of the whole group if the new hus- 
band is competent and kind (11,307). 

These cases suffice to illustrate the ways in which the work 
of existing relief agencies having in mind the maintenance of 
the family group in such a way as to develop initiative and 
independence on the part of the children in it and the court 
whose function it is to supervise child care and exercise child 
restraint but so as to lead to an orderly, law-abiding, and compe- 
tent maturity may overlap or may touch at many points. Evi- 
dently where there is competent motherhood and pressure of 
poverty, so that the child restraint must be accompanied by mate- 
rial relief, this should be given according to the most approved 
principles of family care. The agents of the court, then, 
should become familiar with the modern methods of caring 
for necessitous families, the use of the friendly visit, and 
particularly with the importance of including, in every case, 
in the plan and treatment of the child a plan and treat- 
ment of the whole group. An ideal arrangement would be, 
of course, until public provision is made, to establish a partner- 
ship between the court and charitable agencies in the handling of 
every case in which there is found a working mother competent 
to hold the brood together, if only the money side of the diffi- 
culty were met, so that such cases could be jointly handled. It 
may be that when the functions of the court as carer for the 
dependent children are fully established such complementary 
work on the part of its two departments of interest will be found 
among the court’s normal activities. On the other hand, it is 
evident that besides such regard for the principles of family 
life as guides the relief society in determining the conditions 
and amount of a pension, the court must be ready to supply the 
true paternal service. The child who is brought into court is 
at an age when perhaps his father’s care is most needed. The 
probation officer may be a woman, but she speaks from and for 
the court. She has still the authority the mother may have had 
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before the father’s death, when she could at least “tell on” the 
child. For such children the care of the court may well be 
important enough to justify the mothers who in touching help- 


lessness bring in their children as “incorrigible.” Perhaps we 
can look to a time when we can either supply this lack to the 
fatherless by some more effective device, or use the court with- 
out being afraid that the “police will have it in for the child 
who has been in court,” or the paternal relationship will be 
secured at too great a cost in its effect on the child’s good name. 


ILLUSTRATIVE FAMILY PARAGRAPHS GIVING THE HOME 
CIRCUMSTANCES AND COURT RECORD OF TWENTY-FIVE 
CHILDREN WHO HAVE BEEN WARDS OF THE JUVENILE 
COURT OF CHICAGO BETWEEN JULY 1, 189, AND JULY 1, 
1909 


10,3690, Group I. 

An English Protestant family with four children. The parents were 
twenty-five and nineteen when they came to this country, and twenty-six 
and twenty years when they were married. The father, who was a tailor, 
died eight years ago, and the mother has gone out washing ever since. 
She is now working in a laundry, earning from seven to eight dollars a 
week, and is away from home all day. In 1900 they lived in seven rooms, 
and in 1907, in only five, but they pay two dollars a month rent more now 
than formerly. At the age of sixteen this boy was in the fourth grade of 
the public school. When he was thirteen he was brought into court charged 
with stealing razors valued at eighteen dollars, and was put on probation, 
paroled to a police officer. The next year he was brought in again charged 
with burglarizing a store, and was committed to the John Worthy School. 
When he was seventeen he was brought in again charged (with another boy) 
with stealing a fire-extinguisher; and was again put on probation, this time 
being paroled to a regular probation officer who calls at the home twice a 
month, talks with him about his work, advises him, and is always friendly. 
The boy lives too far away to report to the officer. The mother co-operated 
with the officer and the sister thinks the officer has helped the boy a great 
deal. In 1906 he worked six months in a packing-house as errand boy, 
earning $5.00 a week, and for four months in a wholesale grocery store at 
the same wages. He is now working in a wall-paper house, and earning 
$7.50 a week. He “gives in” his wages, and his mother is fond of him. 

School statement.—I am 17 years old. I left school when I was 74. I 
was then in the 5th grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years old. 
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In Chicago I have attended the Curtis School, Van Vlissingen, Green 
Schools. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are reading, 
writing, because I am checking in a wall paper house. 


10,402, Group I. 

A Swedish Protestant family; this boy the only child. The father has 
been dead twelve years and the mother—a good, industrious woman who 
was a nurse but gave it up because it kept her away from home and the 
boy—washes, so that the boy never had real home care. The family live in 
four rear rooms, steam heat, comfortable and neat. When this boy was 
fourteen he took a horse and a buggy and a pocketbook. He was put on 
probation, and paroled to a special officer who called to see him “once or 
twice,” according to the mother. The officer then moved away and the boy 
was transferred to another one. At fourteen he was in the seventh grade 
in public school. He was an errand boy in a drug-store and later in a 
tailor shop. For a while he drove a grocery wagon. The boy did not give 
his mother much money, as he liked to spend his own money. He is now 


doing farm work in Iowa. 


10,765, Group I. 

The father died some years ago, cause unknown, but both parents are 
said to have been intelligent and temperate. The mother has worked hard 
for her children. The girl developed physically very young, was ver; 
pretty, and attracted a great deal of attention in the places where she 
worked. She was bright and quick, but she did not go to school and was 
sent to work when very young. She had no home care or discipline. One 
brother was also a ward of the court, but he has improved and is doing 
well. The girl at the age of sixteen was brought into court on the charge 
of immorality; she was then staying away from home and living in low 
rooming-houses and hotels. She had relations with a singer and saloon 
dancer who was known as Silver Moon. She was put on probation for 
nearly two years and was brought in again on the same charge, kept on 
probation four months longer, and was then sent to Geneva. When on 
parole from Geneva she was again immoral and was returned to stay until 
she was twenty-one. She never improved and is now in a house of prosti- 


tution. 


11,294, Group I. 

A Swedish Protestant family of seven chiidren, whose parents immi- 
grated at the ages of seventeen and fifteen, and were married at twenty and 
twenty-four. The father was a sewer-builder, but died six years ago of pneu- 
monia, when the youngest child was only five days old. The mother was then 
obliged to go out to work to support the family. This boy was then thir- 
teen years old, in the fifth grade of the public school, and his mother 
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needed his help, so she let him stop school and go to work. He then got 
into bad company and began to do wrong. At the age of fifteen this boy 
was brought into court for stealing two bottles of wine from a delivery 
wagon; he had been arrested for intoxication. He was put on probation 
and paroled to a police probation officer who says that the boy did not do 
well under probation. He would not report and would not submit to any 
kind of control. The officer called to see the boy once a month and tried 
every method to help him, but could not touch him in any way. The 
mother co-operated with the officer and did all she could to help. She says 
“the officer spoke so kindly to the boy.” The officer thinks if the boy had 
had a better place than the street in which to play, he might have been a 
good boy. The mother feels that she is to blame for his delinquency, 
because she let him go to work so young, and because she did not realize 
the temptations to which he might be subjected. The mother keeps the 
home of five rooms very neat and clean and pleasant, although it is so poor 
and although she still does washing, earning about four dollars and a half 
a week. All the children are at home, and two of them work at bookbinding 
and earn about eight dollars a week each; but this boy never helps support 
the mother. The probation officer thinks this boy, who has never worked 
steadily and is now out of work, almost a degenerate, and “expects to see 


him in the penitentiary.” 


10,787, Group I. 


An American Catholic family with ten children, not, however, all belong- 
ing to the mother; three were her sister’s and three are her stepchildren. 
The ages of the parents at marriage were thirty-five and twenty-four. The 
father is dead, and the mother earns from seven to ten dollars a week, 
cleaning. The father had tuberculosis, and during his long illness as well 
as after his death the mother had to go out to work, and there was no one 
left to look after the family. The home of six rooms is very poor but 
clean. Two of the children are married, and there are seven at home. The 
boy was brought into court by his mother, because she had to work and 
could not keep him off the streets, as incorrigible, at the age of twelve 
years; he had been expelled from two schools, and had run away from 
St. Mary’s. He was sent to Feehanville and then to the John Worthy 
School for three months. When he was thirteen he was again brought in 
as incorrigible, and was sent to the John Worthy School for a year and 
nine months; he was then transferred to Feehanville and in three months 
was recommitted to the John Worthy School. The boy was first paroled 
to a police officer and later to a regular officer. The boy reported to the 
officer and the officer called at the boy’s home every two weeks. The 
officer had to frighten the boy into doing right—telling him she would send 
him away if he did not behave. The mother did all in her power to make 
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the boy do right. The boy rebels against being under probation and is 
anxious to be released, but the mother thinks it is very good for him to be 
under an officer’s care. He is now at work, earning five dollars a week. 


10,481, Group I. 

This boy’s parents are Polish Catholic. Parents were both twenty at 
time of marriage and immigrated at age of thirty. There were six children, 
of whom one is married. The father, who was a tailor by trade, died insane 
ten years ago. The mother, who can speak no English, took in washing 
and had a hard struggle for years to care for the family. She kept the 
house clean but was not able to look after the children properly. When 
this boy was thirteen and in the fourth grade of the parochial school, he 
was brought into court for cutting telephone wires under the sidewalks and 
carrying away the wires to sell. He was put on probation and was never 
brought into court again. He was paroled to a police officer who says the 
boy reported to him and never gave him any further trouble. He worked 
for nearly three years in a furniture factory and five months in a spring 
factory. He is now in a department store earning nine dollars a week. 

School statement.—I am 18 years old. I left school when I was 1? 
years 7 months I was in the 4th grade. I began to go to school when I was 
6 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the St. Stanislaw School. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are Reading and 
Arithmatic. Because reading helps me find work by reading in papers and 
arithmatic helps me count my hours I put in and county my celary. 


12,295, Group I. 

The father of this girl was a German, a stone-cutter by trade, who 
died nine years ago leaving the five children. The mother, also a German, 
has earned her rent by acting as janitress in the poor tenement building in 
which she lives. Formerly she went out washing and tried to support the 
family in this way. The father drank heavily and one of the girl’s brothers 
drinks and is so dreadful when drunk that he is not allowed to stay at 
home. At the age of fifteen this girl could neither read nor write, although 
she was born in America. Her mother brought her to court when she was 
fifteen charging that she was incorrigible, that she spent her time loitering 
about the railroad tracks in bad company. She admitted her immorality 
and was sent to Geneva, but after she had been there two years her mother 
asked to have her released because her wages were needed at home. The 
girl, however, has not worked well; she has had places as a domestic servant 
and has tried factory work since her return, but shows an inclination to go 
back to her old habits. She gives her mother all her wages when she has 


any. 
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12,001, Groups I-II. 


An Irish Catholic family of five children, two of whom have died. At 
immigration, the father was twenty-one, the mother fourteen. At marriage, 
the father was twenty-three, the mother eighteen. Father has been dead 
sixteen years. The mother supported children by taking boarders and kept 
a clean, nice home. The older boys now work and help her. This boy is 
going to be a priest; he attended a parochial school and is living in a priest's 
home now. At the age of fourteen he was brought into court charged with 
stealing grain from the railroad. He was put on probation and reported to 
a police officer regularly until he was sixteen years old. His mother says 
that the officer was very friendly with the boy and helped him a great deal 
The boy always turns in his wages. 


11,930, Group I. 


This boy’s father was a German and his mother Irish Catholic. There 
were eleven children, of whom this boy is the eldest. Eight died when 
small; and one girl is a tubercular cripple. The father died of tuberculosis; 
the mother remarried and the stepfather was killed by an accident. The 
mother goes out to wash while the grandmother stays at home and takes 
care of the house, which is kept neat and pleasant. The mother and grand- 
mother are very nice women who have struggled hard to keep independent. 
They take one lodger. The probation officer says that the family were in 
great need of fuel and food and the boy was sent out to pick up anything 
he could about the tracks. The policeman had said, “all right—go ahead” 
a good many times, because he knew the family needed. At the age of 
fourteen this boy was brought into court on the charge of stealing. He 
(with 11,932) broke seals on freight cars and stole eleven bottles of wine, 
eighteen bars of soap, and $10.00 worth of apples. He was put on proba- 
tion, paroled to a regular officer, who was “just a friend” in this case and 
encouraged the boy and helped the family. The mother was always glad 
to see the officer—to talk over her troubles to her and get her advice. She 
helped the mother to get washing and secured provisions for them from the 
county. She also got the boy a position. She visited the home every week 
and the boy reported to her twice a month. The mother speaks of the officer 
as “pulling them through many hard places.” He studied draughting for 
three years in a correspondence school. He has been sub-foreman at the 
.... Manufacturing Company for three and one-half years, and now earns 
$20.00 a week, which he “turns in.” 


12,161, Group I. 

Boy’s father was Irish and his mother American, both Catholic. There 
were six children in the family but two are now dead. The father died 
several years ago and since then the mother, although she is not strong 
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enough to work steadily, has earned about $5.00 a week washing. They 
f live in a five-room cottage, supplied with only the necessaries of life. They 
own it, however, except for a small mortgage. 
The boy has attended both parochial and public schools, and at the age 
f h of eleven years was in the fourth grade, public school. He was first 
1a brought into court at the age of ten for flipping cars, staying away from 
in! school, chewing tobacco, and was put on probation. Two months later he 
| 


was sent to the Chicago Parental School for truancy. Shortly after his 
release he played truant again, and was again brought into court; and was 
again put on probation. About one year later, after being brought into court 
because of the lack of care of his mother, he was sent at her request to 
if Feehanville. She said she was unable to control him and could do nothing 
‘{ with him. About six months later he was again brought into court on 
charge of incorrigibility for going with bad boys and disobeying his 
| mother. The boy is now obedient and industrious. He went to work 


because he did not like to go to school. He has worked for the last three 


months handling bricks and earns $6.00 a week, which he gives to his 
| ti mother, receiving from her an allowance. 
School statement—I am 14 years old. I left school when I was 14 
I was in the 3 grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the Nativity School, McClellan School. 
ie The studies which have helped me most to earn money are: J have 
learned to make money by being an Enagine trin ad and teamster. 


11,303, Group I. 
| | A German family with three children, of whom this boy is the youngest 

Age of parents at time of immigration and of marriage, father twenty-four 
wh) 4 and mother nineteen. The father, who was a saloon-keeper, died insane. 


| rl The mother scrubs and is a hard-working woman. The home of five rooms 
my is clean, but is in a bad neighborhood, and the boy and his older sister 
ay quarreled a great deal. At the age of thirteen and a half this boy, who 

; attended the public school, was brought into court as unmanageable at 


; home. He used bad language and stayed away from home all day. The 
mother later sent him to the Chicago Parental School. The boy is working 
now and gives his mother all he earns. 


10,262, Group I. 
An Irish Catholic family with four children. The father died eleven 
years ago, and the mother has supported the family by washing. The 

home has always been very poor but neat. The boy’s older brothers have 

rf both been wards of the court; one is now in the John Worthy Schoo! and 
one is in Pontiac. This boy is only thirteen years old now, but has been a 

ward of the court for four years. He was arrested when he was nine years 
: bi. old for trying to steal brass air-valves from freight cars and he had been 
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up before this for stealing coal from the railroad tracks. He was put under 
the care of a regular probation officer and has done well. In spite of 
unfavorable home conditions, he has never been in court again. The officer 
visits the boy every three weeks and often sees him on the street, so that 
she may become acquainted with his companions. The mother says that the 
officer is “very pleasant” and that she gives her “good advice.” The boy 
has been transferred from public to parochial schools several times, but is 
now in Saint . The boy has always been very fond of his mother 
and very good to her. 

School statement.—I am 13 years old. I left school when I was ——. 
I was then in the grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years 
old. 

In Chicago I have attended the P. D. Armour Sch., Nativaty School 
will start monday Feb, 14 at St. David's. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are spelling, 
reading, writing, and arithmatic, because if you get to work in an office 


18,833, Group I. 

This girl’s father was born in Germany and came to this country after 
he was grown up and learned a trade. He was a baker but died of 
paralysis a few years ago. The mother is a German-American, a hard 
worker and keeps the home neat and clean although she works out washing 
and scrubbing to help support the five children. This girl worked at the 
Fair for some time but she seems easily to have deceived her mother and had 
been leading an immoral life while she was pretending to work. Her 
mother brought her into court when she was sixteen, saying that she was 
incorrigible and that she had found her in a rooming-house with men. The 
girl had been immoral for two years before this time. She was sent to 
Geneva but was transferred to the Chicago Refuge for Girls where her 
baby was born and where she stayed for a year. After she came home 
she did housework for a time and pretended to care for the child, but she 
left home finally and abandoned it, and her mother thinks that she is now 


in a house of prostitution. 


22,493, Group I. 

A Russian Jewish family of three children; the father died many years 
ago and the mother worked very hard to support the family. The girl went 
to school very little and worked when very young. The other two children, 
an older sister and an older brother, are both very good and industrious. This 
girl worked “down town” in stores and became very immoral. At the age 
of sixteen she was brought into court and acknowledged having lived with 
different men for several days at a time. She was sent to Geneva and was 
later released, but after her release she ran away from home and entered 
upon an immoral life. Lived with a man in a hotel. 
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24,6908, Group I. 

A Norwegian family of five children. The mother is an office-cleaner 
and earns about $6.00 a week. The father died about ten years ago and 
the mother has worked hard ever since. She cleans offices at night, so that 
the girl was left free to roam the streets during the evening. The girl 
did housework for six months and worked in the Boston Store for a time. 
She always gave all her wages to her mother. The mother thinks she was 
led astray by girls she met in the store. She finally left home and kept a 
room where she took men for money. After she had been away from home 
a long time the mother found her, took her to court herself, and had her 
sent to Geneva. She was then sixteen years old. 


10,258, Group I. 

An Irish Catholic family with two children; the father dead and the 
mother a cook in a restaurant. A very poor home of three rooms, formerly 
two, in a very poor neighborhood. The mother has gone out to work for 
thirteen years. Five children died at birth. The family always had coal from 
the county when the children were small. This boy’s brother is also a 
ward of the court. The boy, who is very deaf, was first brought into court 
at the age of fifteen by his mother; he would not work, had been abusive 
to his mother, ‘and had struck her several times. He was sent to the John 
Worthy School for six months. When he was sixteen he was brought in 
again, on the same charge, and was sent to the John Worthy School for 
eight months. When he was seventeen he was brought in on the charge 
of disorderly conduct and put on probation for four months, when he was 
first paroled to a regular officer and later to the Junior Business Club. 
The officers of the club got several positions for the boy, but he had a 
strong aversion to any kind of steady work and he was finally sent to the 
John Worthy School for the third time. The boy is now a lumber teamster. 
He has worked very irregularly, and has had many positions; for two 
years he was on a farm; for six months he was in a machine shop, and was 
in a harness shop three months. 

School statement—I am 19 years old. I left school when I was 16. 1 
was then in the 5 grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years old. 
In Chicago I have attended the Frankin Brothers and J. Worthy (Chicago 


Ave. and Sedwig) Schools. 
The studies which have helped me most to earn money are reading 
and writing because I can read and find where I want to go. 


10,353, Group IV. 

This boy, the youngest of three children, is a member of a southern 
family of good standing. His parents seem to have been at one time 
wealthy. The home is very comfortable, and the family are now living in 
an apartment for which they pay $60.00 a month. The father is dead, and 
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the mother brought the boy into court when he was fifteen, saying that he 
ran away from home, stayed in vicious places, and that she did not know 
what to do with him. She asked the judge to put him under the care of an 
officer. Two years later she brought him into court again saying that he 
was becoming very bad indeed, staying out until three in the morning, 
visiting gambling dens and immoral places. He was then sent to St. 
Charles for one year, where he graduated from the seventh grade. Between 
the two appearances in court he was under the care of two regular probation 
officers. The second one endeavored to gain his confidence as a friend 
rather than as an officer. She had the boy report to her twice a month and 
she called occasionally at the home. Her calls at the house she felt were 
unnecessary because the mother watched the boy so closely. She regards 
him now as a young man whose delinquency should be forgotten. 

He has worked for one manufacturing company for six months, and 
his employer was very sorry to lose him. He is now employed on one of 
the daily papers and said to be doing well. 


10,233, Groups I-II. 

An Irish Catholic family with four children. The father has been dead 
ten years, the mother owns a little laundry in front of the house. She is a 
good worker and a good manager and is able to support the family and 
keep the house of five rooms neat and tidy. This boy is the youngest. Has 
a good record in both the parochial and public schools. The mother brought 
the boy into court at the age of fifteen saying he would not go to school and 
she wanted him sent to the John Worthy School. She is now very sorry 
that she did this. The boy, she says, is really a good boy. He is now a 
conductor earning $20.00 a week, and gives his mother his money. Pre- 
viously he worked one year as a driver and earned $12.00 a week. When 
released from the John Worthy School he was paroled to a regular officer 
who called to see him every two weeks and to whom he often reported. 
The officer was a friend of the whole family. The mother speaks of her as 
“a fine woman.” 

School statement.—I am 2r years old. I left school when I was 15. I 
was then in the 7th grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the Visitation School Derbay. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are reading and 
writting, because I find them usefull. 


10,187, Groups I-II. 

The child of a Canadian father and an American mother, both Protes- 
tants. At marriage the father was forty-one and the mother was fifteen. 
There are four children, one of whom, a girl, is a school teacher. The 
father, a physician, died leaving a good estate when this boy was a baby. 
The mother is a drunkard and has squandered much of what he left. They 
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still live in a well-furnished seven-room apartment, in a good neighborhood, 
but the house is slovenly and ill-kept. The mother has always been a woman 
of bad habits; all the children have been much neglected. The mother has 
always been very indifferent to the boy. When this boy was fourteen he 
was brought into court for threatening to stab a man. He was put on 
probation and paroled to a special officer who blames the boy’s delinquency 
on his mother. The officer says she does not visit the boy’s home often 
because she is not a regular officer. The mother says “there never was any 
probation officer.” The boy has never been in court again. He has, how- 
ever, never worked, and loafs about poolrooms most of the time. At 
seventeen he was in the third grade. 

School statement.—I am 20 years old. I left school when I was 77. | 
was then in the 3rd year. I began to go to school when I was 5 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the John McLaren, Alfred Tennyson, 
Brainard, and St. Patrick’s Commercial School, St. Michael's, Plymouth, 
Ind. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are Sacred Heart 
College, because machinery, arithmetic, bookkeeping, freight routing, they 
wanted men that could do that kind of work. 


21,020, Group I. 

A Russian Jewish family of five children. The father died suddenly 
after the birth of this child and the mother has always worked hard to care 
for the children all of whom seem to have turned out well except this girl 
and she has been working steadily since her release from Geneva. The 
neighborhood in which they are living is full of saloons and cheap theaters 
but the home (four rooms) is clean and well kept. The girl began to 
work at the age of fourteen; was a clerk in a department store for a 
while and then worked in a gum factory. The mother thought that the gir] 
got in with bad company; she did not believe that the girl had been immoral 
but took her to court at the age of fifteen because she felt that the girl 
was in danger of “going wrong” and was determined to save her. The 
girl was found to be immoral and was sent to Geneva. She had been in 
the habit of running away from home and her mother could do nothing 
with her. 


12,804, Groups I-II. 

A German Protestant family. The mother was married at twenty-two 
and came to this country when she was thirty-five; the father was between 
thirty and thirty-five when he immigrated. The mother cannot speak Eng- 
lish. The father died of cancer ten years ago. The stepfather is a lumber- 
yard laborer. The boy’s sister works, and the stepsister stays at home. The 
family is supported by the mother scrubbing and washing; the mother says 
she has a “weak head” and cannot remember things on account of hard 
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work and worry. They have a neat home, but in a very congested neighbor- 
hood on a filthy, unpaved s*reet. The two stepbrothers have always been 
very bad boys; they never would work, and the father will not allow them 
to stay at home. One boy sleeps in basements and comes around occa- 
sionally. The mother thinks they have had a bad influence on her boy. 
This boy was first brought into court at the age of thirteen on the charge 
of incorrigibility; he stole seven dollars from his mother, and had been 
stealing small sums for a long time, and would not attend school regularly ; 
he was committed to the John Worthy School. Within a year he was 
brought into court three times as an incorrigible; he was twice put on pro- 
bation, and the third time was again committed to the John Worthy School. 
He worked on a farm for three months. He has worked in a coat factory, 
in a carpet factory, and for a while drove a team. The boy has been 
paroled to two police officers and to the Junior Business Club. The police 
officers do not remember anything about the boy. The officer of the Junior 
3usiness Club says he got several “jobs” for the boy, but he did not have 
the ability to hold them. “He is slightly weakminded.” This officer says 
he is now doing well on a farm and is such a good worker that several 
farmers want him. He thinks the boy has found his place. 


12,422, Groups I-II. 
This girl was one of ten children, two of whom died of tuberculosis, 
two died of typhoid fever, and one of diphtheria. Her father and mother 


were both English. The father, who worked on canal boats and made pretty 
good earnings, was killed in a railroad accident. The mother, who 
drank, proved to be quite incapable of taking care of the children; she 
was a shiftless, drinking woman and didn’t seem to want to look after 
them at all. The girl worked in a box factory and when she was 
fifteen she had three fingers badly injured so that for a time she was not 
able to work. Her mother said she could not have her at home as she 
could not pay for what she ate. She was found by an officer in a house 
of prostitution. The girl says her mother left her in the house of prostitu- 
tion and that Mrs. J——, the keeper, and her mother tried to make her stay. 
The officer brought her into court and she was sent to the House of the 
Good Shepherd. She was there two years and was then released to her 
brother. This brother has been a barber since he was eleven years old; he 
has a good home, three children of his own, and a brother as weil as this 
sister lives with him. One brother who is living with the mother has been 
in court several times for stealing. This girl has been working and doing 
very well since her release. She has been a machine operator for the last 
eight months earning $6.00 a week. 
12,563, Group II. 

An only child of American Protestant parents. The father is dead and 
the mother owns some property in the country and the building in which 
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they live; she rents the store in front and all of the rest of the building, 
except three small, dark rooms. She was once a school teacher but 
she has an ungovernable temper, at times verging on insanity. Neigh- 
bors and probation officer think she is not in her right mind at times. She 
recently put some tenants out and one of them had her arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct. She threw eggs in court at the judge who fined her and 
she is now in jail serving a thirty-days’ sentence for contempt. Boy attended 
parochial and public schools. At sixteen he was in the seventh grade. 
The investigator found boy alone with his dog, cooking his supper. He is 
fond of his mother and wanted to go to jail for her or with her, but the 
judge would not allow it. He has had several different kinds of jobs. He 
was inspector at Marshall Field’s for a while, and agent for a candy store, 
and errand boy at Mandel’s, but is out of work now. He paid his mother 
his board when he was working. He and his mother are going to the 
country when she comes out of jail. At the age of thirteen this boy was 
brought into court, charged with malicious mischief. He was accused of 
throwing stones and breaking windows. He was put on probation and was 
paroled to a police officer, who was “always chummy” with him. He went 
to see the boy “often,” but the mother did not like any interference with 
her authority. The officer says the boy is a good boy now. 

School statement—I am 17 years old. I left school when I was 16. 
I was then in the 7 grade. I began to go to school when I was ¢ years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the Ward School and Morely School and St. 
James School. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are Reading and 
Writing and Armithict because you can tell where you are and can be in 
touch with your people. 


12,750, Group I. 

An American family with poor physical inheritance. Two children are 
alive, while several have died. The father was married at twenty-three and 
the mother at fourteen. The father died some time ago, and the mother has 
supported the children by going out to wash. They were always wretchedly 
poor; the house is dirty and in a poor neighborhood. In 1904 they had 
five rooms, in 1907 three rooms. An older brother now works. This boy 
went to the public school. At the age of eleven he was brought into court 
on the charge of disorderly conduct. He had set fire to a freight car filled 
with hay. He was put on probation, and has been under the care of three 
regular officers, the last one a woman. The mother considered the second 
officer “her good friend” but she does not like the last officer. She thinks 
“men get along better with boys than women.” The officer visited the boy 
often, had the boy report to her once a month, and “tried to bolster him up 
to do something.” The boy has managed to keep out of trouble—due to the 
close watchfulness of the probation officer, who thinks him a little weak- 
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minded. The boy was partially paralyzed a few years ago. He is ill- 
nourished, sick, and pale. He has worked some time and in 1907 he worked 
two months as errand boy, but “has no ambition,” and is out of work now. 
School statement—I am 15 years old. I left school when I was 7,4. I 
was then in the 4 grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years old 
In Chicago I have attended the Tilden Schole. 
The studies which have helped me most to earn money are aritmetic and 
spelling because I couldnt get work without it. 


11,698, Group I. 

A Polish Catholic family with eight children, of whom two have left 
home, although they still heip support the family, and one is in Feehan- 
ville. The mother was sixteen and the father twenty-two at marriage; 
and they immigrated a year later. The father died three years ago, and the 
mother is a miserable, incompetent, degraded woman, il! most of the time, 
without any moral standards, who, although she has been a widow for 
three years, has a child thirteen months old. She is now living with five 
children in two rooms in an old shed which an uncle owns and in which he 
keeps vegetables. The whole place is squalid and wretched. During one 
illness the boy begged. He had one leg cut off by a train several years ago, 
but has an artificial leg and gets along well. He was brought into court at 
age of nine for begging and picking up refuse from garbage can with 
mother’s consent. He was then sent to the Crippied Children’s Home. 
Eleven months later he was again arrested for begging. The family was 
destitute and boy had to beg. He was sent to the John Worthy School for 
two years. A year later he stole brass from a railroad. He now lives 
with Father Quille and seems to be improving. He has no bad habits and 
is going to work. He has never been on probation. 

School statement.—I am 15 years old. I left school when I was 74. | 
was then in the 3 grade. I began to go to school when I was 8 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the Joe Worner Mandes Cornell Branch 
John Worthy School. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are reading 
writting noumber slepping becayse can have a good Job. 
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DEATH PENALTY AND HOMICIDE 


ARTHUR MACDONALD 
Washington, D.C., Honorary President of the “3d International Congress of 
Criminal Anthropology” 


History shows that man has become less and less cruel. When 
one reads of the enormous sacrifice of lives for seemingly small 
offenses, there is not only a sense of horror, but a feeling of 
impatience, that such things should ever have occurred. In one 
year (1820), forty-six persons were hanged for forging Bank 
of England notes, some of which were afterwards said to have 
been good. 

According to Plato, crime is a disease, and the incurable 
criminal should either be banished or put to death, and thus 
deliver the republic from a great danger and the criminal him- 
self from a very sad existence. 

As society has become more humane, it fortunately has de- 
veloped a horror of the shedding of blood, until now the death 
penalty is applied in practically few cases. In France, for 
instance, murder must be premeditated, or accompanied with 
other crime, if punished by death penalty. 

The increasing and frequently excessive indulgence of magis- 
trates has lessened the fear of the law, and as a consequence 
criminals have become more bold in their misdeeds. While 
penalties have become less severe, public security from the crim- 
inal has not increased. 

In some cases the criminal is doubtless diseased, as Plato 
states, but in most instances, he is a wilful enemy of society, and 
severity and certainty of punishment restrain him. 

Viewing the world as a whole, the official statistics of leading 
countries’ show a general increase of crime in the last thirty 

* Man and Abnormal Man, including a study of children, in connection with 


bills to establish laboratories under state and federal governments in the study 
of the criminal pauper, and defective classes, with bibliographies. Senate Docu- 
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years, while severe punishments have become ‘less and less in 


number. 
IMPORTANCE OF DEATH PENALTY OVERESTIMATED 


The question of the death penalty has been emphasized too 
much and thus has been made to seem more important than it 
really is. For the question has been treated rather from the 
point of view of sentiment than of fact. But as will be seen in 
our statistical consideration of the subject, there are not as yet 
sufficient data to determine the influence of the death penalty. 
We must depend, then, on the opinion of those who have had the 
most extensive and direct experience with criminals themselves. 
While such opinion may not be final, it is less liable to error, 
than the opinon of those who have had little or no direct experi- 
ence with the criminal as he is. 


OPINION OF PRISON OFFICIALS 


In an extensive visitation of prisons here and in Europe, 
living in the institutions, talking freely with the most intelligent 
wardens, keepers, and criminals, I do not remember one who did 
not believe in the utility of the death penalty in its effect upon 
certain classes of criminals, especially the professional criminal. 


CONFESSION OF A BURGLAR 


While studying a certain class of murderers, I had an ex- 
tended conversation with a burglar of superior intelligence, who 
was experienced in his profession. He considered it a blunder 
to kill anyone, but he would not hesitate an instant to do it, if 
necessary to make his escape. He preferred, however, to operate 
where there was no possibility of punishment by death. He 
could enter most any place, and it would be still easier to escape 
from prison when he would have plenty of time, as in imprison- 


ment No. 187, 58th Cong., 3d Sess. 780 pages, 8vo. Washington, D.C., 1905. 
Price 40 cents. 

This document might be obtained gratis, either through any U.S. Senator 
or Representative, or by writing directly to the Superintendent of the House or 
of the Senate Document Room. Also the “Superintendent of Documents,” at 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., will send any public docu- 
ment on receiving its price. 
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ment for life. He might also work up a pardon case after the 
public had forgotten him and his crime. 


CRIMINAL ORGANIZATIONS FAVOR DEATH PENALTY 


Criminals themselves surely ought to know what kinds of 
punishment have most influence over them. Their organizations 
are mainly for appropriating the property of others. They are 
composed mostly of young men. The leaders find it necessary, 
in order to keep their members loyal and preserve the organiza- 
tion, to make the death penalty the main punishment for dis- 
obedience to their rules. 


COMMON-SENSE ARGUMENT 


The criminal is human, and like the average man, he fears 
punishment and especially death, for he is a coward. Sometimes 
he appears to be brave, but this bravery is usually temporary and 
mostly due to vanity and conceit. 


DANGER OF ABOLISHING DEATH PENALTY 


In substituting for the death penalty imprisonment for life, 
thieves, robbers, and assaulters committing crimes subject to 
life imprisonment would be encouraged to make sure and kill 
their victims; for this additional crime would rid them of a 
troublesome witness without increasing their punishment. 

Also criminals imprisoned for life, could kill their keepers 
(some do), or anyone where there was opportunity, without 
danger of additional punishment. 


ELIMINATION OF LOWEST CRIMINALS 


There are certain criminals with very low natures, who can- 
not be suppressed. They are ready at any time to kill anyone. 
Those having experience with such hardened natures know that 
they are not only most dangerous and incorrigible, but absolutely 
worthless. Why should such criminals be imprisoned for life 
at the expense of honest citizens? Why should they not be elim- 
inated once for all? 

The fact that all punishments are being made less severe is 
the very reason we should have one left to protect the state 
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against such criminal monstrosities. The death penalty makes 
it certain that the criminal cannot take the life of another. Fre- 
quently those executed have killed more than one person. 


OBJECTIONS TO DEATH PENALTY 


Arguments against the death penalty are generally theoretical 
and frequently sentimental. Such arguments have little weight 
from the scientific point of view. But since these arguments 
are so often advanced, a few will be briefly mentioned. 

It is said the death penalty is a relic of barbarism. The 
answer is that the thousands of brutal murders annually occur- 
ring are also relics of barbarism; but one is the killing of the 
innocent and the other of the guilty; and if the fear of the death 
penalty will lessen the destruction of one innocent life, as it 
probably does, it should be maintained. 


UNJUST HUMANITARIANISM 


There are thousands of innocent persons murdered in the 
United States every year. Most of these are helpless women. 
Many of these murderers escape, and many are not convicted 
for want of evidence, though doubtless guilty. Very few of 
those convicted are executed. Notwithstanding these facts there 
seems to be great sympathy for the murderers, mostly brutes, 
to be executed, who are often considered as though they were 
heroes. It is difficult to comprehend such sympathy, which ig- 
nores thousands of innocent and helpless victims, who suffer 
much more pain than that inflicted by the death penalty. It is 
curious we hear little or no sympathy for the numerous innocent 
victims, their families and friends. 

It is often said that it is better that a thousand escape than 
that one innocent one be punished. But what shall we say of 
the thousand of innocent ones who are murdered as compared 
with the few guilty ones who are executed? Such disproportion- 
ate, unjust, and morbid sympathy for a guilty brute seems to 
be more a pathological than normal feeling. 

It is said the death penalty is irrevocable and thus an innocent 
man might suffer it. It is well known to prison officials and the 
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police that such instances are mostly mythical and seldom if at 
all can be proved beyond a doubt. The law allows every chance 
to the criminal, where there is the least uncertainty. As already 
indicated, it is known that the murders for which criminals are 
convicted are not always the only ones they have committed. 
In fact, there are many murderers who are never arrested, 
because unknown to the police. 


INFLUENCE OF THE DEATH PENALTY 


As indicated by the statistics of England, which are given 
farther on,” the great majority of murders are committed, not 
by the regular criminal, but by persons of low and brutal natures 
in miserable domestic and social conditions, frequently leading 
to repeated family quarrels, angry words, and blows. In such 
desperate surroundings, hard times or other causes can make 
matters even worse, so that there is usually an increase of mur- 
ders, which in many instances perhaps is not affected by the 
death penalty. I say “perhaps,’’ because it is not difficult to 
think of cases, where the reading or hearing of an execution for 
murder may cause hesitancy and thus tend to lessen such mur- 
ders, so that where the death penalty is in force and murders 
are increasing, the increase might be still greater, were there 
no death penalty. For all criminals, whether professional, habit- 
ual, or occasional, are fundamentally cowards, with whom fear 
always has force. 

SOME EXPERIMENTS 


In 1775 there were a large number of robbers and brigands 
in the suburbs of Paris. The death penalty was applied. Im- 
mediately the effect was felt. A similar experience occurred in 
Rome in 1590. 

Recently France abolished capital punishment, but she has 
been forced to return to it. For according to Lacassage, in 
January and February of 1907, there were 80 assassinations on 
the streets of Paris. 

Switzerland abolished the death penalty in 1874, but in 
1879 penal powers were restored to the cantons and nine resumed 


? See page 93. 
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the death penalty. These with similar experiences in other 
countries are significant. 


STATISTICS OF DEATH PENALTY AND HOMICIDES 


As already suggested, statistics are not sufficient to show 
whether the death penalty lessens murder and other crimes or 
not. For statistics as to murder are as yet not adequately col- 
lected, and if they were, the question could not be determined 
without comprehensive statistics of all forms of crime; and 
were these obtained, it is doubtful if the question could be settled 
as a general proposition, on account of the difference of laws and 
conditions in many countries. But in certain places at certain 
periods it is very probable from statistical data that the death 
penalty lessens certain forms of crime. 

The fact that in some instances, murders or other crimes of 
violence have decreased or increased after the abolishment of 
the death penalty, does not show that this was the cause of the 
decrease or increase, because, as already mentioned, most murders 
are probably due to miserable or desperate conditions. Another 
reason is that many murders, and especially crimes of violence, 
are due to alcoholism.* 

From a general consideration of statistics, and from the 
opinion of those who have had long experience in dealing directly 
with criminals, it seems very probable that the death penalty 
lessens certain forms of crime. 

In order that the reader may examine the results for himself, 
I will give the official statistics of different countries of the 
world. It is true that many of the tables are very incomplete and 
inadequate, but it is all that I have been able to obtain from 
official sources. 

ENGLAND AND WALES 


Table 1 shows the number of persons sentenced to death 
during the twenty years from 1886 to 1905. The number rarely 
exceeds 30. The largest number in any one year was 4I in 1903. 


*See articles (by writer) entitled “Statistics of Alcoholism and Inebriety,” 
Journal of Inebriety, for Autumn, 1909, Boston, Mass. 
* Judicial Statistics of England and Wales (London, 1908). 
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The second part of this table shows the disposal of persons 
sentenced to death for murder from 1896 to 1905. 

The law of 1868 regulates the death penalty in Great Britain. 
Murder, high treason, and incendiarism of war vessels are pun- 


TABLE 1 


| Persons SENTENCED TO DEATH, 1886-1905 SENTENCE 
No. CoMMUTED 1 

ExecuTeD | IMPRISONMENT 

ror Lire 


1550 
1557 
1885 
1889 
1890... 


Annual average 


33 22 
41 27 
| 28 16 
| 


32 17 


Annual average. . .| 3-0 


32.4 | 19-4 | 


ished by death, including certain cases of assassination. There 
appears to be no great variation in the application of the death 
penalty. 

From an examination of circumstances of cases of murder 
for twenty years (1886-1905), the motives or causes of the 
crime are given in Table 2. 

These figures are held as merely tentative by the English 
expert, Sir John Macdonell. For in many crimes one or several 
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i 
it i 
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YEAR 
31 4 35 | 
31 4 35 
17 3 20 
22 2 24 } 
| 
1892 20 2 | 22 
1893 24 4 | 28 | 
, 1804 25 | 4 | 29 q 
1895 ; 16 | 3 | 19 : | 
i Annual average. . .| 20.4 | 4.0 | 23.4 | ' 
| 
1896 32 I 33 | 20 
' 1897 13 I 14 6 7 
f 1898 22 | 5 27 Il 15 
15909 ‘ | 20 | 9 29 Is I4 
it 19 | I 20 13 5 
t ale | Annual average 21.2 | 3-4 } 24.6 12.1 10.4 
| 
‘ 1001 26 i 2 I2 3 
be 
| 36 5 13 
| 26 } 2 II 4 
1905 31 | I 15 
12.4 L 
| j 
} 
{ 
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motives might be assigned. Ninety-two were due to jealousy 
and intrigues, 90 to drink, 77 to revenge, 68 to quarrels or 
violent rage. These are the principal causes. Fifty were due 
to »bbery. 

The instruments or weapons used seem to be matters of 
chance, as chair, axe, or chopper. Where jealousy was a motive, 
probably with premeditation, shooting was more often resorted 


to. 
TABLE 2 
Motive or Cause of Murders 
Drink 
Quarrels or violent rage 
Jealousy and intrigues 
Revenge 
Robbery 
For insurance money 
Extreme poverty 
Illegal operation 
To remove obstacles to marriage, etc..... 
Shame and disgrace 
Sexual passion 
Other causes not known 


In Table 3 are given the day and time of day, 208 murders 
were committed. The highest number (39) was on Saturday, 
the lowest (23) on Sunday. About one-fifth of the murders 
were committed between 10 P.M. and midnight and nearly half 
between the hours of 8 p.m. and 2 A.M. 

A majority of the murders were committed in densely popu- 
lated localities. In the opinion of the English experts, murder 
is not the crime of the so-called criminal classes, but in most cases 
is an incident in miserable lives in which disputes, quarrels, angry 
words, and blows are common. 

There is a distinct class of murders, the motive of which is 
robbery, committed by habitual criminals, forming the climax to 
a criminal career. This species of murder is not so frequent as 
other kinds. 


Total 

92 

39 

12 
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As to the time of life of murderers, it will be seen from 
Table 4 that a large majority commit their crime between the 
ages of 21 to 40 years, when they are strongest. About 59 per 
cent of all of them convicted between 1886 and 1905 were 
between these ages. 

TABLE 3 


Total No Time Monday Tuesday W ys Thurs Friday | >@tur- Sund 
day day day 
23 12M to 2 A.M. 5 4 | 6 2 I 5 
6 2A.M. tO 4 A.M. I I I I i 
4 4 A.M. to 6 A.M, I I 
6 A.M. to 8 A.M. I | 1 | 3 
10 8AM. to 10 A.M. I 2 2 
12 10 A.M. to 12 M. I I | 6 
19 12M. to 2 P.M. 2 4 si 2 4 
12 2PM. to 4 P.M. 3 on 2] 2 
21 4 P.M. to OP.M. 2 3 3 6 2 2 
21 6Pp.M. to 8 P.M. 5 a 4 3 5 I 
33 8 P.M. to 10 P.M. 4 a 7 1 | 2 5 12 6 
42 10 P.M. to 12 M. 6 | 4 | 10 5 7 7 3 
208 Totals 30 2% | 37 | 33 30 39 23 
| | 
TABLE 4 
SEX AND AGES OF PERSONS CONVICTED OF MURDER FROM 1886 TO 1905 
Percentage of |PercentageofFe-| Percentage 
Ages Males | Females} Total Males to Total males to Total Both to 
| No. of Males | No. Females Total No 
12 to 16 I | 0.2 | 2.2 
16 to 21 45 56 9.3 17.2 10.1 
21 to 30 153 27 | 180 31.4 42.2 32.9 
30 to 40 130 ir | 441 26.7 17.2 25.6 
40 to 50.. Pelé) gl 7.9 7.8 16.5 
50 to 60 45 6 SI Q.2 | 0.4 9.3 
Above 60 27 a 31 g.¢ | 6.2 
Total 487 64 SSI 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Murder in England and probably in all countries means 
murder by men, for they are seven times as many as women. 
Out of a total of 552 persons sentenced to death since 1885, 488 
or nearly 90 per cent were men. This also includes cases of child 
murder to which women are more inclined than men.® 

Another point brought out in England is that a large number 
of murders by men are wife murders. Out of 487 murders by 


Similar results are found in Ireland. 


| 
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men, 124 were of wives by husbands, 76 of mistresses, 39 of 
sweethearts, making 239 or nearly one-half of all! 
Murder and other crimes of violence have decreased some 
ul since 1857, but not so much as other forms of crime.* 


IRELAND 

The death penalty applies to the same kind of crimes as in 
England and Wales and is executed in the same way (by hang- 
ing ). 

From 1886 to 1905, 73 persons were convicted of murder, 
that is, 160 per 100,000 population. Sixty-three of the mur- 
derers were men and ten women, and five of the latter were 
convicted of murdering their infant children. 

Table 5 below shows a decrease in murders and manslaughter 
from 1887 to 1906, but a large increase in crimes against prop- 
erty with violence. It may be that the amount of crime remains 
somewhat the same, and the variations are changes in form. 
Thus it might be that the violence of murder and manslaughter 
may have passed over into crimes against property, thus causing 
the decrease in one and increase in the other. 

In general, Table 5 shows that crime has increased in Ireland. 


TABLE 5 


CRIMES REPORTED TO POLICE 


| AB TE 
ANNUAL AVERAGES Xo 
} 1887-91 1892-906 1807-1901 1902-6 | 1906 
Murders §1.8 43.2 31.8 29.8 I 
Manslaughter 65.8 73.2 56.2 43.0 44 
Crimes against property with violence 338.6 384.5 520.4 744.4 793 
Number per 100,000 population 7.11 8.39 11.78 16.89 17.84 
All crimes: Number per 100,000 | | 
population 192.88 | 184.92 | 207.30 | 211.93 | 215.70 


SCOTLAND 


The number of persons sentenced to death since 1846 in 
Scotland has not been more than four or less than one as a yearly 


*Statement of crime statisticians. 
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average for periods of five years. The death penalty applies to 
the same crimes and is executed in the same way as in England 
and Ireland. 

Table 6 indicates many variations with a slight decrease in 
murders, a large increase in theft by housebreaking, and a general 
increase in crime from 1895 to 1906. 


TABLE 6 


1805 1896 | 1807 1808 1890 | 
Murder 4 19 II 12 8 iI 
Attempts at murder 3 1 | 6 I 6 2 
Culpable homicide 47 47 35 32 31 | 38 
Theft by housebreaking 2609 275 | 320 305 330 | 216 
Housebreaking with violent in- } 
tent 20 44 59 5° 60 47 
All crime 2,203 | 2,290 | 2,153 
Average 
1goo 1gol 1903 1904 Five Ve 
Murder 9 5 12 7 10 0 
Attempts at murder | 3 4 I ; 3 | 5 
Culpable homicide 56 37 42 48 30 43 
Theft by housebreaking 351 385 442 538 625 408 
Housebreaking with violent in 
tent 78 88 105 Qs 107 ey 
All crime 2,167 | 2,291 | 2,479 | 2,590 | 2,631 
| | 
| 1905 | 1906 Average for 1902 
Murder 13 9 10 
Attempts at murder Ss | 4 5 
Culpable homicide 40 52 43 
Theft by housebreaking 665 507 336 
Housebreaking with violent intent 135 110 110 
All crime 2,832 | 2,631 2,632 


AUSTRALASIA‘ 

Punishment by death is rare in murder cases in Australasia 
Formerly this was not the case. As shown in Table 7, the execu- 
tions were 151 during the decade of 1841-50, but 66 during the 
ten years 1881-90. In South Australia there have been but 


* Official Year Book (Melbourne, 1908). 
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eleven executions in thirty-one years, ending with 1902. Table 7 
d j cives the number of executions in each province during each 
decade of the 50 years ending in 1890, and also those which 
4 j took place in 1891-95, 1896-1900, and 1901 to 1906. 
| 

TABLE 7 


NUMBER OF EXECUTIONS 


1841-50 1851-60 1861-70 1871-80 1881-90 1801-05 1800-190 
New South Wales 38 34 27 23 1s 7 
Queensland 68 14 18 15 16 I 
Victoria 47 $1 19 13 12 4 
South Australia 7 12 6 2 2 I 
Western Australia 6 10 
q Tasmania 83 32 15 3 x I 

New Zealand 12 8 I 5 

Total 151 124 116 85 66 52 28 


New South Wales 2 2 I I 

(Queensland 5 2 2 3 

Victoria 2 I 

South Australia I I I 

Western Australia I 3 1 
| 


Tasmania 
New Zealand 


T 


tal 


Table 8 gives a classification of the more serious offenses 
from Igo1 to 1906. There is no decrease in convictions for 


murder and manslaughter. For all serious offenses against the 


person, there is about 16 per cent decrease from 1901 to 1906. 


TABLE 8 


CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIMES (SUPERIOR COURTS) 


NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS FOR 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


| 

Igo! 1902 1903 1904 

Murder. atte 2 2 22 2 | 

Murder, attempts at 24 31 32 34 

Manslaughte ¢ 2 | 

Manslaughter 21 10 19 24 | 
Rape and crimes of lust 113 Q2 go 97 | 96 7° 


Other offenses against the 


| 
1903 1904 1905 190¢ 
|_| 2 5 2 7 6 : 
person 274 243 244 225 250 329 
e 
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CANADA® 


Of the 14 death sentences pronounced in 1904, six were 
commuted to life imprisonment ; 6 in 1900; 6 in 1899; 4 in 1898; 
3 in 1897; 2 in 1896; 4 in 1907; 2 in 1906; 6 in 1905. 

During the period 1896-1905 there were 176 convic- 
tions for attempt at murder and manslaughter, or a yearly aver- 
age of 18 convictions as compared with 21 convictions for the 
same crime in 1906. 

For the ten years ending with 1905 there was a yearly average 
of 97 convictions for shooting and stabbing and wounding com- 
pared with 177 convictions for same crime in 1906. 


TABLE 9 
CRIMES, 1885-1906. DEATH SENTENCES 


| 
1885 1886 1887 | 1888 1889 | 1890 1891 | 1892 | 1893 1504 1805 


Murders 10 | 14 4 9 8 8 7 6] 11 5 
Death sentences executed 6 8 rn 5 7 6 i ¥ 4 4 
1896 | 1807 | 1808 | 1809 | 1901 1902 | 1903 | 1904/1905 
Murders 6; 4/23] 11 10 6/11 6; 14] 8 2 
| | 
Death sentences executed 2 2 9 7 6 | 12 2 


BRITISH INDIA® 


} q In Table 10 are given the official statistics in British India 
' from 1892 to 1906 as to number sentenced to death, number con- 
victed of crimes affecting life, and number convicted for all 
crimes. A general examination of the table will show a some- 
what stationary condition of crime. 
In 1897 there was a temporary increase of crime. The death 
sentence reached the high figure of 628 and the other figures 
for this year are larger than usual. These increases were due 
probably to the distress of the country causing a great number ; 
: of thefts. The disturbed condition of the Panjab frontier was 
H probably the cause of increase of murders. 


*Criminal Statistics (of Canada), Ottawa, 1909. 


] * Statistics of British India (Criminal Justice), Calcutta, 1908. 
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TABLE 10 


No. Convicted of 


No. Sentenced to No. Convicted of 
| No. Transported Crimes Affecting Life 


Death Crime 


Ow wv 
Nw 
DS 
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GERMANY 

From 1882 to 1906 there were 1,311 persons sentenced to 

death in Germany. The annual average was as foilows: 
6 1897-1901 

1887-01 ‘ 
1892-06. 

The number has lessened since 1882 by more than one-half, 
and the reason given by the German statistician is, that crimes 


punished by death have become less frequent.'? 
The death penalty is applied to crimes of high treason, to 
murder, and to attempts of murder upon the person of the 


emperor or governor of a confederate state. 

The death penalty is provided by the code of May 31, 1870. 
Executions are not public. The method is by decapitation with 
ax, sword, or guillotine. 

TABLE 11 
| 


1805 | 18906 | 1897 | 1808 | 1890 | | 1902] 1903 | 1904] 1905 1906 
| 


| 


Absolute number | 
convicted for: 
Murder (a) ITO} 113) 108} ror; 106} 79} 8g} 84! 103] 86 
(b) 0.3110. 29/0 27|0. 28/0. 20/0. 23/0. 21/0. 26/0. 21/0 
Homicide (a) 165) 170 162) 174, 163} 171} 162) 158) 179} 180 
(0) 


= No. per 100,000 population of punishable age 


" Statistik des deutschen Reichs, Band 185, Berlin, 1908. 


10] 
802 429 757, 
1s 43! 779; 
1804 441 807, ) 
450 535, ) 
7 441 837, ) 
628 88s, ) 
Ros 401 542, 
520 554, 
I 592 
I I 500 503, 
1902 451 840,8 
: 506 $22,296 1,739 
I 407 837,385 2,009 
445 $56,245 1,521 | 
505 554,930 1,Q00 
1304 
| 
} 
| 
»4| gli 3 
23j0.22,0.22 
179] 180) 168 
43/0.43/0. 39 
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FRANCE!! 
The annual average sentenced to death in France was as 


follows: 
TABLE 12 


1821 to 1825. aw 


The Minister of justice of France warns against any rigorous 
deductions from these figures. This great decrease, however, is 
due in part to the fact that certain crimes punished by death in 
i810, since 1832 are punished by life imprisonment. Thus, 
counterfeiting and theft with attenuating circumstances were 
punished by death before 1832. 

From i851 to 1906, the average annual number of death 
sentences was as follows: 

TABLE 13 


1861-1865... 


There is a general diminution of death sentences. From 
1881 to 1905, the Court of Assizes pronounced the death penalty 
upon 611 persons as follows: 

88 from 1896 to 1900 
78 from 1901 to 1905 


148 from 1881 to 1885 
154 from 1886 to 1890 
143 from 1891 to 1895 


" Compte général de l’'administration de la justice criminelle, Paris, 1907. 
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The tables 14 and 15 which follow show in what percentage, 
since the law of November 21, 1872, the jury have admitted 
attenuating circumstances, as in the crimes of parricide, infanti- 
cide, poisoning, assassination, and setting fire to inhabited build- 


ings. 
TABLE 14 
N 
| Sen . 
No. | . we t a Circur 
1873-1880 Ind | No. Found Guilty tenced to Attenu 
ndictec Death stances 
Parricide 92 64 or 70% 16 48 or 75% 
Infanticide 1,767 1,130 or 64% 8 1,122 or 990% 
Poisoning 150 4 or 63% 7 87 or 93%; 
Assassination 1,929 go2 or 47% 162 740 or 83° 
Setting fireto inhabited 
buildings | Seen 438 or 36% 6 432 or 90% 
Total 5,149 2,628 or 51% 199 2,479 or 92% 


From 1873 to 1880 (Table 14), out of 5,149 cases, 2,628, or 
more than half, were declared guilty, among whom 2,429 or 
g2 per cent received the benefit of attenuating circumstances. 

The proportions from 1881 to 1905 are 34 per cent declared 
guilty and &7 per cent receiving the benefit of attenuating cir- 
cumstances : 

TABLE 15 


| 
| No. Se 
1881-190 | Indicted No. Found Guilty 
Parricide 353 157 or 40 117 or 7 // 
IIS / / 
Infanticide 3,770 1,257 or 33% 7 1,250 or 99% 
Poisoning | 236 142 or 55% 5 137 or 96% 
Assassination | 6,604 | 2,439 or 37% 548 1,891 or 77% 
Setting fire to inhabited | | 
houses 2,435 655 or 27% 11 644 or 98% 
Total ; 13,418 4,650 or 34% 611 4,039 or 87° 


It is evident that in the last fifty or more years commutations 
of the death penalty have increased. 
PERSONAL DATA OF THOSE SENTENCED TO DEATH 


In Table 16 will be found some personal data as to those 
condemned to death from 1833 to 1905 in France. The majority 


4 
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of homicides are committed between the ages of 20 and 40 during 
the vigor and prime of life. 


TABLE 16 
NuMBER CONDEMNED TO DEATH IN FRANCE SINCE 1833 


Personal Data 


1833 to 1881 to 1886 to 1891 to 1896 to 1901 to 
1880 1885 1890 | 18905 1g00 1905 

Sex: | 

Men 1,570 14! 144 136 86 77 

Women 205 | 10 | 2 
Age: 

16 to 20 107 17 17 2 | 14 18 

21 to 30 532 | 5§2 54 62 | 34 33 

31 to 40 534 | 4! 45 _<4 I 

41 to 5o 353 20 21 13 | 5 15 

51 to 59 180 | 17 13 7 5 

60 and more 69 | I 4 | 4 I 
Degree cf education: | | } 

Illiterate | 812 | 33 36 | 22 | 10 7 

Literate | 935 | 1:3 | 116 75 68 

Superior education 38 2 7 | 3 3 
Profession: 

Agriculture | 817 70 | 74 47 27 22 

Industry | §36 48 4o | 46 27 24 

Commerce Igor | 1s 13 15 20 24 

Domestic te) 8 6 | 8 2 2 

Professional 81 | 2 9 7 4 3 


As to occupation, the largest number of homicides are en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, but from 1891 to 1905 the 
industrial classes furnish about as many, and from 1896 to 1905 
the commercial classes furnish nearly as many as the agricultural. 
This may be due in part to the increasing tendency of the popula- 
tion to live in cities. 

AUSTRIA 

The penal code of 1852 (still in force) provides the death 
penalty (by hanging) for high treason, public violence followed 
by death, homicide, and provocation to homicide; direct partici- 
pation in murder accompanied by theft, and arson, followed by 
death. 

Table 17 shows a very large number of executions relatively 
to condemnations. This legal rigidity is accompanied with a 
gradual decrease in murder and also in crime in general from 
1886 to 1905, as indicated in Table 18. Strictness in enforcing 
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the most severe and notorious penalties tends to create confidence 
in the strict and sure enforcement of all laws, increasing the 
wholesome fear of breaking law, which has good effect on moral 
weaklings. 
TABLE 17 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 


Death Sentences Executions Commutations 
1854-1573 2 37 5 
1874-1880 107 100 7 
1881-1890 81 29 3 
18gI-1g00 74 28 3 
NUMBER OF VOLUNTARY HOMICIDES 

1814-1880 } IgI 1899 132 
1881-1885 | 163 1900 106 
1886-1890 1360 IQOI 110 
133 1902 117 
1590 110 1903 
1897 115 Igo4 )2 
1898 116 


TABLE 18" 


NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS FOR EVERY 10,000 OF CiviIL POPULATION 


| 1886 | 1887 | 1888 1889 | 1890 1891 | 1802 
Murder and infanticide..| 0.18 0.11 | 0.09 0.08 | 0.10 0.10 0.09 
Manslaughter 0.10 0.10 0.17 0.08 0.09 0.10 0.09 
Serious bodily injury |} 2.07 2.13 2.03 1.92] 1.88 1.88 1.84 
All crimes | 250.7 | 253-2 | 242 6 242.9 | 240.7 244.4 243.2 
== 
1893 1894 1895 1806 | 1807 1808 1890 
Murder and infanticide 0.09 | 0.09 | 0.09 0.06 0.07 0.07 0.08 
| | > > » | > 
Manslaughter 0.09 | 0.09 | 0.10 0.08 | 0.08 0.08 0.08 
Serious bodily injury 1.94 | 1.94] 1.89 1.92] 1 85 1.98 2.26 
All crimes 230.1 | 229.2 | 225.8 | 229.6 | 226.3 | 236.8 | 226.7 
| 1900 | 1902 1903 | 1905 IQoI-s 
Murder and infanticide..| 0.08 | 0.07 0.06 0.06 | 0.05 0.05 0.06 
Manslaughter 0.10 0.09 | 0.09 0.09 
Serious bodily injury | #.83 2.28 2.02 1.97 | 1.99 1.92 2.03 
pe = 
All crimes | 237.0 | 248.9 | 233.0 | 230.1 | 224.2 | 217.9 | 230.5 
| 


1908. 


4 
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ITALY 
The last execution in Italy was in 1876. The death penalty 
is abolished for every crime, even the killing of the king. The 


Hi most severe punishment is imprisonment for life with seven 
tht years’ solitary confinement. The number of death sentences 
i i} : before 1889 were in annual averages: 40 in 1870 to 1876; 64 in 
4 1878; 87 in 1879: 104 in 1880; 134 in 1881; g2 in 1882, and QI 
# in 1883. Table 19 shows a large decrease in voluntary homicides 
i from 1880 to 1903 in proportion to population. 
TABLE 19 


Voluntary Percentage per 
Homicides 100,000 Population 


1880-1886 2,776 9.68 
1887-13889 2,001 8.75 
18go-1892 2,103 6.93 
1893-1895 2,370 7.65 
1896-1898 2,110 6.65 
1,922 5.96 
1,708 5.22 
1,820 5 


1903 


SPAIN!® 


| The Spanish penal code (published August 30, 1870) pro- 
vides a death penalty by means of the garrot. Since 1890 the 
Fit ! executions have ceased to be public. According to Table 20 the 
i i: number condemned to death, though varying from year to year, 
vy has not materially changed from 1879 to 1901. A somewhat 


similar statement applies to the number executed. 


PORTUGAL" 
Portugal abolished the death penalty in 1867. The murders 
before 1867 were less than 140 a year. Since that time they have 
greatly diminished in number, till in 1881 they were 43, but in 
1886 they increased to 86. 
Table 21 gives the number of homicides, robberies, thefts, 
and woundings for the years 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1886. 


3 Estadistica de la administracién de justicia en lo criminal, etc., Madrid, 


1907. 


* Estatistica da Administragao da justicia criminal, Lisbon, 1884. 
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\Vhile there has been an absolute decrease in homicides, there has 


heen a large increase in woundings. 


ANNUAL 
CONDEMNED TO No - 
DeratH EXECUTED 
Fatal Wounds 
20 10 
SS 32 21 
881 30 9 
S82 38 10 
zx 
883 34 11 
SS4 47 23 | j 122 )62 
55 31 10 | | 
2s 2 
887 57 14 
S55 3! 101 | 
39 12 ) | 
Ry 45 Q 
50 12 
SoC 33 12 
$97 47 17 ) 88 } 855 
S98 45 10 
8 47 17 
33 20 84* g61* 
27 7 | 895* 
* Absolute numbers 
rABLE 21 
1875 i870 18380 1881 
Homicide 139 121 110 43 
Robbery 247 220 218 69 
Theft 1,450 1,344 1,410 
Wounding 1,964 1,737 1,844 
All crimes 8,361 8,130 7,786 7,043 


TABLE 20 


SWITZERLAND 


AVERAGES CONDEMNED 


In 1874 the federal constitution of Switzerland abolished the 
death penalty, but in 1879 the cantons had restored to them their 
penal powers, and nine of them resumed capital punishment. 

Table 22 indicates for Switzerland from 1893 to 1906 a 


somewhat constant quantity of crime in general, with a decrease 


ad 
| Parricide 
29 
33 
35 
34* 
33" 
93 
1,405 
2,40! 
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in the more serious crimes including murder and manslaughter 


and an increase in the less serious forms. 


Prison population 
Total f 
victed 
Heavier forms of crime 
Lighter forms of crime 


Prison population 
Total 

victed 
Heavier forms of crime 
Lighter forms of crime 


The last execution in Belgium was in 1863. 
1863, 97 per cent of the death sentences were commuted. Of the 
325 sentenced to death from 1831 to 1863, only 55 were executed. 


No. SEN 
TENCED TO 

DEATH 
IS3ZI-1835 29 
1530-1540 
1841-1845 18 
1840-1850 So 
I8s1-1855 63 
1850-13500 35 

(Capital 
Pun 
r861-186s | 30 
15060-13570 29 
1571-1575 35 
1570-1550 
TSS1-1S35 47 
1550-15900 35 
1891-1895 57 

18g0-1900 24 

5 
Igo2 10 
1903 10 
19 
3 


number of con- 


4,179 


number of con- 


18,806 
1,240 
0,117 


No 


EXECUTED 


vw 


TABLE 22's 


1804 18905 
4,420 4,087 
| 
20,719 | 15,403 | 
1,122] 1,243] 
5,109 5,547 
1902 
> 
4,310 | 4,189 


19,364 | 19,640 | 19,437 | 19,538 
1,109 


1,250] 1,18 


5,970 


BELGIUM 


TABLE 23 


6,215 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 


4,085 


| 
} 


6,059 | 


18938 1809 
4,075 4,00 
8,754 | 18,6 

1,313 1,234 
6,068 | TOs 
1905 

4,044 4,13 


18,956 | 18,54 


1,135 


6,260 6,017 


From 1857 t 


No. oF PERSONS CONDEMNED FOR 


Assassination 


861-1865 
| 1866-1870 
| 1871 1875 
1876-1880 | 
1881-1885 
1886-1890 
1891-1895 


1896 
1897 
1898 
189090 
IQOI 
I1go2 


1903 


Sides 


Murder 


Parricide 


Poisoning 


WN  & 


% Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, Bern, 1908 


\\ 
ts ett 
1893 1896 1897 
4,301 31993 | 4,053 & 
21,0904 17,857 | 18,118 | 1 
11,377 1,155 1,219 j 
5,500 5,912 6,171 
1903 1904 
4,179; 
= 
I 
I 
} 3 9 I 
12 
10 
25 
33 
30 
33 34 
20 
14 16 
28 16 
22 22 
20 21 I 
26 14 
} 20 II I 
ad 
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Table 23 gives the number sentenced to death from 1865, and 
the number sentenced to death from 1865 to 1905. It also gives 
the number of persons condemned for assassination, murder, 
parricide, and poisoning in annual averages from 1861 to 1895 
and in absolute numbers from 1896 to 1903. The number of 
assassinations and murders has not varied much since 1861 to 
1903. 

The number sentenced for capital crimes has decreased from 
1861 to 1903, but with variations. 


SW EDEN 

The penal law of 1864 gives the conditions of the death 
penalty. The two chambers of the Swedish Parliament recently 
have refused to abolish the penalty. 

In Table 24 are given the number convicted per million popu- 
lation of punishable age for murder, manslaughter, and crimes 
in general from 1866 to 1904. ‘There has been a slight increase 
in murder and manslaughter and decrease in all crimes against 
property. 

TABLE 24:6 


NUMBER CONVICTED PER MILLION PUNISHABLE POPULATION 


Murder, Man- 


daughter, ond |} All Crimes against Theft All Crin e again t 

Other Crimes | the Person Prop 
$66-1570 | 937-3 | 1,310.2 695 .7 1,50 
1871-1875 1,100.2 | 1,408.7 493.1 1,405.7 
875-188 1,130.6 1,475.2 418.2 1,223 
iS81-1885 1,104.2 1,405.1 307.0 1,16 
886-1890 1,118.4 | 1,355-3 324.0 929.0 
1891-1895 1,104.3 1,332.4 370.6 986 
590-1900 1,192.1 | 1,374.9 373-9 
IQOI-IQ04 1,102.9 | 1,270.2 390.2 gdo 

| 
1800-1375 1,019.9 | 1,396.6 504.4 1,663 
1876-1890 1,117.6 1,411.8 379.2 1,105 
SQI-1904 1,135-4 1,329.1 351.5 954.4 
HOLLAND 


Capital punishment was abolished in Holland in 1870. In 
fact there has been no execution since 1860. From 1811 to 1869 
as Many as 501 were sentenced to death, but only Ior were 


Statistik Tidskrift, Stockholm, 1004. 
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executed, showing the great frequency of pardons. The most 
severe punishment is imprisonment for life, which is applicable 
to two kinds of crime, assassination and murder. The code of 
1881 maintained the abolishment of the death penalty. Table 
25 shows that the proportion per million population for crimes 
against life to be 10.0 in 1850-59, 15.1 in 1860-69, periods when 
the death penalty was in the code. When the death penalty was 
abolished in 1871-80, the proportion of these crimes decreased 
to 8.5, but subsequently increased to 12.1 in 1881-90. 


TABLE 25 
ABSOLUTE NUMBER PROPORTION 
| 
| | Attempt at | Total Per Million 
| Assassination | Assassination | Poisoning Parricide Number | Population 
1850-1859.. .| a 32 10.0 
1860-1869 21 18 12 2 53 15.1 
1871-1880 25 6 } 2 : 33 8.5 
1881-1890. . .| 33 16 | 4 53 12.1 
FINLAND" 


In Table 26 are given the numbers convicted per 100,000 
population for crime in general from 1893 to 1906, showing n 
great increase or decrease. The absolute numbers of murder or 
attempts at murder since 1903 indicate a large increase (45) in 
1906. 

The number sentenced to imprisonment for life, while vary- 
ing much from year to year, shows no general increase. 


DEN MARK 


Denmark's penal code of 1866 provides a death penalty, 
applied especially to assassination. Only four executions have 
taken place since 1866. 

Table 27 shows the number of males convicted in Denmark 
from 1go1 to 1905 for murder, assassination, wounding, and 
crimes against public order. This table indicates variations from 
vear to year, but no important increases. 


™ Annuaire statistique de Finelande, Helsingfors, 1908. 
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TABLE 26 


No. Convicted per 
100,000 Population | No. Sentenced for Lif 
(Age 15 or More) 


S51 
542 
953 
1,016 
1,175 
1,131 
1,174 
1,047 
905 
850 
733 


TABLE 27:8 
NUMBER OF MALES CONVICTED 


Crimes against public order. . 
Murder, assassination 
Wounding 

Theft 


No. sentenced to death 


BULGARIA 


Capital punishment is maintained in Bulgaria by the code of 
1857, in Greece by the code of 1834, and in Servia by the penal 
law of 1860. 


NORWAY 
The penal code of 1842 provides the death penalty in Norway. 
But the code of 1902 abolishes it, to take effect in 1904. 


CHILI 
In Chili from 1895 to 1904, there was a general increase of 
crime, but a large decrease for 1907, as indicated in Table 28, 
where the quinquennial averages are given. z 
In Table 28 are given the percentages convicted of homicide, 
wounding, etc., showing an increase from 1904 to 1907. 


* Annuaire statistique du Danemark, Copenhagen, 1907. 


{ 
3 
q 1593 49 . 
1894 37 
10 
1896 19 
1507 | 15 
15990 19 
1900 1s 
IQOI 37 
1902 27 
1903 20 18 
: 1904 17 14 
. 1905 25 20 
1900 45 = 28 
1905 1904 1903 1902 1go1 
210 | 168 178 217 170 
j 5 3 20 7 : 
395 344 34! 310 397 
1,197 1,041 966 1,040 1,086 
ee I | I 


1895 | 1,960 
1896 | 2,221 
1597 2,199 } 2,245 
‘ 2,795 
1899 2,051 
1900 2,323 
100! 2,363 
f 1902 2,855 2,473 
1903 2,227 
1004 2,598 | 
IQO5 ] 2,266 
2,393 
\ 1907 1,506 
Bit RIO JANEIRO?! 

The number of homicides, woundings, and robberies officially 
reported from 1892-1902 are given in Table 30, for Rio de 
Janeiro. 

TABLE 30 
| 1892 | 1803 1894 | 1895 1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 809 | 1900 | 

| 

Homicides 2 2 Ir | 15 8 | 
Wounding | 27 | 19 | 14] 20 | 48 | 22] 14 | 
Robbery 4 5 | 19 | 22] 14 | 20 


ings (Table 28) for the same year. 


' PROPORTION FOR 100 CRIMES CONVICTED 
9 1904 1905 1906 1907 
Homicide 1.74 2.25 1.92 4.18 
Infanticide 0.03 | 0.22 0.33 
Parricide 0.03 0.04 ©.04 
Wounding 7.39 8.42 8.18 12.29 


TABLE 29° 


No. of Crimes 


% Ministerio de Justicia, Santiago, 1908. 
* Ibid. 


* Directoria General de Estatistica, Rio de Janeiro, 1902. 
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Annual Quinquen 
| nial Average 


1901 


The large decrease in crime in general (Table 29) is striking 
when compared with the large increase in homicide and wound- 


TABLE 28 


1902 
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URUGUAY”? 

In Table 31, the numbers of homicides, woundings, and all 
crimes against the person for 1904 to 1906 are given, showing a 
large increase in homicides. 

TABLE 21 


Homicides 
Wounding 
All crimes against the person 


BUENOS AYRES=* 


According to Table 32, there has been a general decrease in 
all crime in Buenos Ayres from 1898 (10.83 per million popula- 
tion) to 1908 (7.36 per million population). The number of 
homicides has varied from year to year considerably, but in 1898 
there were 94 and in 1908, 82. There was a large decrease 
from 1903 to 1905. Attempts at homicide have greatly decreased 


since 1903. 
TABLE 32 


Homi ides 

Wounds 

Attempts at homicide. . 

Total of crimes 

Proportion per million (all 
crimes) 


Homicides 

Wounds 

Attempts at homicide... 

Total of crimes. 
Proportion per million (all crimes) 


RUSSIA 
The new penal code of Russia of 1903, though approved by 
the emperor, has not yet been put into force. It provides the 


* Anuario Estadistico, Montevideo, 1907. 


Year Book of Buenos Ayres, Buenos Ayres, 1909. 
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1904 1905 1906 
42 24 7° 
225 252 208 
31 340 $54 
1898 1500 1x Igo! 1g02 1903 
94 75 SO S4 760 37 
2,403 2,479 2,700 2,565 2,14 
123 Ii! 100 130 135 12 
‘ 2,741 2,097 2,574 2,944 2,545 2,374 
q 
10.353 9.17 0.09 9.85 I 5 IS 
4 1904 1905 1got 1907 1905 
co 66 71 s s2 
2,370 2,590 2,387 2,633 2,650 
| 
3 24 7 7 34 ) 
3 2,521 | 2,940 3,237 3,407 3,079 
7 44 7 Is 0.00 7 55 7 8) 
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death penalty mainly to protect the life of the Tzar. The method 
of execution is strangulation in the interior of the prisons. Since 
the law of 1881 on the state of siege, it is possible to inflict the 
death penalty for crimes against the common law and the gov- 
ernor-generals can send evidence to the military tribunals. 

Tables 33 and 34 show an increase in crimes against life as 
well as all crimes since 1897 to 1905. In Table 34 are given the 
number of cases submitted to the courts for homicides, bodily 
wounding, and all crimes. In Table 33 are given the number 
convicted for parricide, murder, etc., since 1900 to 1904. The 
figures are absolute; whether they indicate increases relative to 
population is not indicated. 


TABLE 33 


NUMBER CONVICTED 


Murder | Death 


Parricide | of Wife and | Poisoning | Assassina- Murder 
| Pp, | tion Blows 
arents 
Ig00. 27 208 32 433 430 | 1,616 
22 221 28 | 463 | 425 1,850 
1QO2 25 } 199 } 33 441 452 |} 1,848 
1903 ar | 18 | 32 472, | 566 | 2,027 
1904 } 25 | 193 | 24 | 473 +| 557 2,149 
| 
TABLE 3474 
CAsEs SUBMITTED TO THE COURTS 
| Homicides | Bodily Wounding | All Crimes 
1897. 12,894 45,248 | 218,567 
1898 ere 12,874 47,597 229,169 
1899 | 14,219 | 52,730 239,050 
1900 14,325 | 56,671 251,145 
IQOI 15,320 | 63,007 | 275,449 
1905 26, 359 84,9065 365,882 


JAPAN 


Table 35 shows the number condemned to death, sentenced 
to life imprisonment, and the amount of crime in general in 
Japan from 1go1 to 1906. 

There has been a general decrease in the different forms of 
crime given in table. 


* Maurice Vernes, Journal de Société de Paris (i907), p. 378. 
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TABLE 35 


No. Sentenced Sentenced to Life Crimes against Crimes against 
to Death Imprisonment | the Person Property 


11,301 68,678 
10,9056 66,4389 
8,286 68,437 
6,041 63,104 
4,511 51,007 


5,427 52,950 


ARGUMENT 

(1) Historically the death penalty has been enforced less 
and less until it has ceased to exist in many countries. (2) The 
importance of the death penalty has been overestimated. (3) It 
is important mainly because it has been made to seem so to the 
public. (4) From a criminological point of view it is of sub- 
ordinate significance. (5) The death penalty is not a question 
of sentiment, but of fact. (6) Whether the death penalty lessens 
crime (especially murder) or not, cannot as yet be demonstrated 
by statistics, because: (a) Facts as to murders are not as yet 
adequately collected. (b) And, if they were, the question could 
not be determined without comprehensive statistics of all forms 
of crime. (c) And, were such data obtained, it is doubtful if 
the question could be settled as a general proposition on account 
of the various conditions in different countries. (d) But in 
certain localities at certain periods the death penalty has been 
shown with great probability to lessen certain forms of crime 
and, therefore, the probability of this effect has been increased 
for different countries under similar conditions. (7) The fact 
that murders and other crimes of violence have decreased, after 
abolishment of death penalty, does not show that this was the 
cause of such decrease, for: (a) Most murders are probably due 
to miserable and often desperate conditions as shown in England. 
(b) Many murders and especially crimes of violence (as certain 
kinds of assaults) are due to alcoholism. (8) The conclusion is 
that from a statistical point of view it is probable that the death 
penalty tends to lessen certain forms of crime. (9) As statistics 
are not adequate to demonstrate with certainty the influence of 
the death penalty, the next best source upon which to depend is 


1901 45 | 207 
q 1902 63 235 
4 1903 38 240 
1904 55 | 195 
> 1905 28 170 
1900 
) oa 
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the opinion of those having long experience in dealing directly 
with criminals. This opinion favors the maintenance of the 
death penalty. (10) Criminals themselves in their own organiza- 
tions for plunder make death the most frequent form of punish- 
ment. (11) The most astute criminals, as robbers and bank- 
breakers, have often said that they prefer to operate where there 
is no possibility of suffering the death penalty. (12) Arguments 
against the death penalty are generally theoretical, and frequently 
sentimental. (13) Such arguments have little weight from the 
scientific point of view. (14) But since these arguments are so 
frequently advanced, a few will be briefly noted: It is said the 
death penalty is a relic of barbarism, or a legal murder, or shock 
to the moral sense of the community, etc. Such objections 
show a disproportion in sentiment, for, while there is abundant 
sympathy manifested for the very few guilty murderers executed, 
there seems to be little or no sympathy for the hundreds of inno- 
cent victims often brutally murdered. The injustice of such 
sentiment is often so great as to be pathological. (15) The fact 
that the death penalty has gradually ceased to be executed is no 
reason why it should cease altogether. (16) The death penalty 
makes it certain that the criminal cannot take the life of another. 
Frequently those executed have killed more than one person. 
(17) The death penalty gives a firmness to the execution of all 
the laws by a sort of radiation. (18) Robbers, thieves, and 
assaulters committing crimes subject to life imprisonment (where 
there is no capital punishment) are encouraged to make sure of 
killing their victims, for this additional crime would rid them 
of a dangerous witness, without increasing their punishment. 
(19) Also a man imprisoned for life could kill his keepers with- 
out further punishment. (20) The unnecessary and injurious 
notoriety given to executions by the press should not be allowed, 
thus avoiding a serious but unnecessary objection to the death 


penalty. 
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REVIEWS 


The Development of Religion: A Study in Anthropology and 
Social Psychology. By Irvine Kine, Pu.D., State Uni- 
versity of lowa. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xxii+ 
371. $1.75 net. 

The outlook for the usefulness of social studies in the service 
of a scientific study of religion is hopeful so long as such books 
as this are produced. In a day when all sorts of non-scientific 
and pseudo-scientific writers take advantage of sociological dress 
to hide the nakedness of their poor ideas, it is certainly heartening 
to find a book with the subtitle 4 Study in Anthropology and Social 
Psychology which is sound sociologically. In spirit and method 
this book is worthy of great praise. 

The general argument of the book is that religion has been 
developed “through the overt activities which appear in primitive 
social groups,” activities either spontaneous and playful, or activi- 
ties arising from the necessity of meeting the demands of certain 
life-processes. The emotional values therein are due to the fact 
that the activities were chiefly social. 

Starting with that thesis our author proceeds from the most 
general analysis of the nature of the religious attitude to the dis- 
cussion of specific questions like the development of religious prac- 
tices, of the Dread Something which he calls “the Mysterious 
Power,” of divine personages, of ethical monotheism, and of super- 
naturalism. In brief, he says that the element common to all 
religions is the “appreciative or valuating attitude.” This attitude 
is “the outcome of the overt activities of the life-process,” the result 
of difficulty in accomplishing a purpose, because the value of the 
purpose is increased when attained under difficulty. The religious 
attitude is a special form,of “valuating attitude” in general, but 
the situation which tends to develop it is that the thing desired 
shall be desired not by the individual alone but by his group. The 
form and the necessities of the group therefore determine the object 
of the religious valuation. Sometimes, this object is economic; 
again, where the economic necessity is less pressing, the object of 
religious value will not be connected with economic activity, but with 
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striking or dangerous objects of nature or occurrences affecting 
men’s lives. Once aroused it is often transmitted by custom until 
sometimes it happens that the cause of its origin is lost sight of. 

It seems to the present writer that Dr. King has performed 
two notable services in this book. He has shown that the reli- 
gious attitude is related in its psychical nature to the processes by 
which all values, of whatever kind, are brought into consciousness. 
In its origin it does not stand as a thing apart. In the second 
place, he has shown that the evaluating attitude which gives us 
religion differs from all others in the fact that it evaluates those 
things which stress and strain have brought to the attention of 
group consciousness. This means that the religions which history 
and ethnology show us could not have risen outside of social 
organizations, for the form of social organization not only deter- 
mined the form the religion took, but, as the author points out, 
only the valuations arising from groupal activities could be emo- 
tionally intense and persistent enough to give us the religious 
attitude. 

It should be added that he has also made an advance upon 
most writers on magic by his hypothesis that certain acts which 
later become magical rites at first are spontaneous responses to 
emotional tension produced by some mysterious or dangerous situa- 
tion. These he classes as pre-magical, and adds that if they had 
happened to be closely connected with group consciousness, they 
might have furnished the starting-point for religion, or had they 
been more closely related to individual interests, they would have 
developed into magical practices. According to our author, 
religion grows out of group activities; magic out of individual 
reactions to difficulties. This hypothesis of the social origin of 
religion and the individual origin of magic is interesting, but one 
has to confess that the evidence adduced for it is by no means 
conclusive. 

While one agrees with the book in general, there are some 
questions which it suggests. One would like to ask why sex, as 
well as food and defense, was not noted as furnishing the occa- 
sion of emotional strain sufficient to cause religious valuations 
to arise (p. 139); why some magical practices may not be the 
result of conquest, whereby once recognized religious practices 
are driven into exile and thus become “individualistic” and magical 
as a result of being outlawed, etc. (pp. 194-95). Moreover, a 
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different emphasis doubtless would be given several matters by 
the sociologist. For example, it is doubtful whether our author 
is correct when (p. 67), to illustrate his point that among primi- 
tive peoples the sense of personality is indefinite, he says that the 
Australian applies the term for relationship to groups rather than 
to individuals, “not because the Australian is in doubt as to his 
blood relationship, but because his own sense of personality is 
so vague.” Students of the Australians tell us plainly that the 
latter have no conception of the connection between offspring and 
the sexual act (Spencer and Gillin, Native Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia, pp. 124-25, 265, 337). Moreover, their customs are such 
on many occasions that even if they did connect sexual inter- 
course with offspring, it would be impossible to tell who is the 
father. On the other hand, they have clear ideas of putative 
relationships. Here it seems to the reviewer that our author has 
allowed a psychological prejudice to blind him to the facts. How- 
ever, these are but secondary points, and detract but little from 
the valuable contributions made. One cannot fail to observe the 
contrast between this book and another which has_ recently 
appeared on almost the same subject. In method and spirit they 
are as wide apart as the poles. 
J. L. 


State UNIversSIty oF Iowa 


The Education of Women. By Marton TArsot, Dean of 
Women, and Professor in The University of Chicago. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. ix+ 
255. $1.37 postpaid. 


So much has been said and written in recent times about woman 
that it is with a sense of weariness one opens a book devoted to 
a consideration of the “education of women.” However, before 
the reading of the first page of this book is finished, the weari- 
ness vanishes and the mind is on the alert for the unfolding of 
a record that “will always be a source of courage to increasing 
numbers of women who will be eager to take an active part in 
controlling the stream of women’s activities.” Though in spread- 
ing this record before the reader the mistakes made by women’s 
colleges in copying the narrow courses of study offered boys and 
men in high schools and colleges are made evident, yet there is 
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no trace of that antagonism between the sexes which is one of 
the bugbears of the opponents of higher education for women. 
Miss Talbot is a representative college woman, not only in her 
education but also in her work as dean and professor in a coedu- 
cational university, so her book may be considered a representa- 
tive book in defining unconsciously the attitude of college women 
toward social questions, particularly those involving the relation 
of men and women. The treatment of college life as it is and as 
it should be is plainly frank. The elective system and the college 
curriculum are both discussed freely, but with a constant trend 
toward insistence upon the necessity for making the college 
experience, both academic and social, function in the life of the 
students after their college days are ended. 

A fetich has been made of the term “liberal education.” Only that body 
of knowledge has been supposed to be available for the higher intellectual 
training which has no immediate relation to the life interests of the student. 
.... The college faculty seems content to prescribe a dietary, regardless 
of the person to be fed. 


It was a happy decision on the part of Miss Talbot to print in 
full the programs or courses of study in the elementary and high 
schools of Boston from 1859 to 1909, and of Chicago from 1861 
to 1909. To students of education in America these courses will 
outline very clearly the trend of the public schools, notwithstand- 
ing the incorporation of a large percentage of immigrants from 
continental Europe in their membership. All the material in the 
book has been organized to give a moving panorama of the indus- 
trial and educational life of women belonging to the great middle 
class in the country. The changes, industrial and commercial, 
educational, civic, philanthropic, and social, are presented by 
means of statistics well annotated. The machinery of education 
is analyzed through the courses of study in two cities (Boston 
and Chicago), Vassar College, and the University of Wisconsin. 
Parents intending to give their daughters a collegiate education 
will do well to read the chapters on that subject: “The Elective 
System,” “The College Curriculum,” “Social Activities,” ‘“Hygi- 
enic Education,” “The Domestic Environment,” “Educational 
Needs of College Women.” In them are answered specifically 
many questions that must arise in the minds of parents who are 
unfamiliar with the college and its life. 

One point on which the theory of social life and educational 
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theory tend to go awry in vocational training develops out of 
utilitarianism pushed to the limit. It finds expression in practice 
(described on p. 154) that separates the great field of knowl- 


edge into boy-and-girl divisions. There is in that technical school 


boy-chemistry, physics, English, and mathematics, and girl-chem- 
istry, physics, English, etc. It is surprising that so keen an 
observer of the social life, and so impersonal a constructionist of 
the meaning of the intellectual life, should let slip the opportunity 
to indicate the dangers attendant upon drawing early in life, in 
the high school, a sharp line of demarkation between the fields 
of activity of men and of women, not the least of these dangers 
being an explicit separation of language, science, mathematics, 
and art, each into two distinct types so alien in aim that boys and 
girls cannot meet intellectually in a joint study of even their mother- 
tongue—English. If a teacher wishes to brace his educational 
theory by social theory this book will be invaluable; contrariwise, 
if a teacher of sociology wishes to construct a theory of social 
progress in this country by way of education he will find in this 
work abundant material for his purpose. 
Etta YounG 


Tue Pustic Scuoors oF CHICAGO 


Eugenics: The Science of Human Improvement and Better 
Breeding. By C. B. Davenport. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1910. Pp. 35. 

This little book marks a new departure in eugenics. Instead of 
the well-known and more or less generally accepted Galtonean 
theory which has selection as its basic principle, Mr. Davenport 
bases eugenics upon the principle advanced by Mendel, namely, the 
principle of scientific mating with the idea of the preponderance 
of special characters rather than the selective mating which con- 
siders the highest possible average, regardless of the highest pos- 
sible development of a single quality of character. In other words, 
if the principles advanced by Mendel and proven to be more and 
more applicable to biology are applicable to the human race with 
the same exactness, we have found a means of controlling and redu- 
cing to a minimum undesirable characters and this not by a process 
of reckless and cruel elimination but by a process of scientific 
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mating which each individual can apply for himself with the least 
amount of social control. 

The theory advanced by Mendel and elaborated by other biolo- 
gists, of whom one of the most prominent is the writer of this 
booklet, may be stated in Professor Davenport’s own words as 
follows: 

1. The principle of independent unit characters states that the qualities 
or characteristics of organisms are, or may be analyzed into, distinct units 
that are inherited independently. 

2. The principle of the determiner in the germ plasm states that each 
unit character is represented in the germ by a molecule or associated groups 
of molecules called a determiner. These determiners are transmitted in the 
germ plasm and are the only things that are truly inherited. 

3. The principle of segregation of determiners in the germ plasm states 
that the characteristics do not blend. That if one parent has a characteristic 
and the other lacks it, then the offspring get a determiner from one side 


This brief statement of the doctrine shows clearly the drift of 
this new field of biological inquiry; and a more complete and accu- 
rate knowledge of the preponderance of one characteristic or set 
of characteristics against the preponderance or the absence of such 
a characteristic in the offspring according to the existence or non- 
existence of such a characteristic in either one of the mates would 
naturally lead toward a more scientific mating. This will not imply 
the total abolition of those unfit for marriage from Galton’s stand- 
point, but will make possible such a selection of mates as will 
result in the preservation of the best characters of even some of 
those who, either as physical or mental specimens, are not wholly 
desirable. 

That Mendelism will finally become the basis of eugenics is 
quite probable. Whether it will do for eugenics what seems 
reasonable to expect that it will do is still a matter of specula- 
tion. Workers such as Dr. Davenport have a vast field and virgin 
soil to work upon, and much in the way of sociological] speculation 
will surely be ventured upon as soon as this new field of inquiry 
becomes sufficiently popularized to strike the fancy of the theorist. 
It is possible that Mendelism will solve for us the race problem and 
determine whether we are to develop along the line of eudemics' 


*The word eudemics is suggested by Prof. Koopman of Brown University 


as a substitute for national eugenics. 
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or along the line of inter-racial mating which wili finally lead to the 
establishment of an international brotherhood of man both racial 
and social. 

Mendelism promises to be to heredity and its problems what 
Dalton was to chemistry, namely, to establish the laws of fixed pro- 
portions. Professor Davenport’s little book should be read by all 
interested in the problems of race improvement. 

CaroL ARONOVICI 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


Privilege and Democracy in America. By FrepEerIcK C. Howe, 
Pu.D. New York: Scribner, 1910. Pp. xii+315. Price 
$1.50. 

“The first man,” says Rousseau, “who, having inclosed a piece 
of ground, undertook to say, ‘This is mine,’ and found people sim- 
ple enough to believe him, was the true founder of civil society.” 
And this man, he says, is responsible for all the crimes, wars, 
murders, and misery that the human race has had to endure. Dr. 
Howe might very well have closed each chapter of his book by 


paraphrasing Cato’s words into, “Private ownership of land must 


be abolished.” 

The evils under which America is now suffering, he declares, 
are not due to law-breakers but to law-makers. All our ills may be 
traced to one of four evils—monopoly of land, private ownership 
of the highways of the nation, the tariff, and franchises. All these 
are mothers of monopoly and of these private ownership of land 
is easily chief, for out of this grows the coal, iron, oil, copper, gas, 
and timber monopolies. We read of famines in India and Russia, 
but there is a famine in New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis today when men, women, and children go hungry. This is 
not because men are less productive than formerly; on the con- 
trary they produce more. In handling looms a man can produce 
as much as three hundred men could in 1769; in cotton-spinning, as 
much as three hundred and twenty; in making shoes, as much as 
a thousand men. In the cities the per-capita production is greatest 
and here we should expect the most universal well-being. Far 
from it. Instead “one-quarter of the people are hovering upon the 
border-line of want or are actually engulfed in poverty.” 

The explanation is that men are working for landlords just as 
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they did in the days of feudalism. No man is bound to any par- 
ticular piece of soil, but there is no particular piece of soil he can 
make his own. Speculators buy it up and hold for higher prices. 
It is estimated that one-half the land in our cities is thus withheld 
from its most productive use. In consequence land values mount. 
iy sut this is not wealth, for wealth ministers to the welfare of society. 

f Instead it is a heavy tax on well-being, for rents mount up and 

4 } the laborer must turn over to the landlords an ever-increasing pro- 

| of portion of his products. The press occasionally heralds a 10 per 


cent increase in wages; in Massachusetts rents increased 52.43 per 
ii cent in five years. The average production of wealth is $1,172.20, 
is but $300 of it goes for rent, consumption taxes, and monopoly 
| charges. 
The evil of the private ownership of land manifests itself in an- 
other form through the railways. In ten years the capitalization 
4 increased nearly $6,000,000,000, a large part of which was due to 
land values and not to extensions or improvements. Our street 
railways are capitalized at $139,778.70 a mile, which is from two 
i; to three times the cost of construction. The rest is franchise value. 
B Only two remedies are possible, industrial socialism and in- 
th dustrial freedom. From Plato to Karl Marx men have dreamed 
of the former, but it was left to Henry George to discover the road 
| r| | to industrial liberty—by taxing the entire rent value of land which 
\ by would in effect abolish private ownership. Confiscation? “Surely 
| Whe society owes nothing to him who merely monopolizes that which all 
Pi: men want and which all men must have to live.” 
i Such in outline is the thought of Dr. Howe’s book. It is a 
4 strong statement of present-day conditions and a stirring appeal 
in behalf of the ideas of Henry George. But the solution of some 
} Ks problems which naturally arise out of, and are fundamental to, 
. such an arrangement are scarcely touched upon at all. The reader 
is impressed at times with what appears to be a careless use of F 
figures. And there are a few misleading statements, such as the 
| reference to the burning of cotton to raise the price, and an oc- 
" casional inaccuracy, such as the reference to the compact between 
Charles II (sic) and the land-owners in Parliament in 1692. But 
Bb all in all the book is a strong one and a worthy companion to its 


predecessor of a similar character. 
Davip Y. THOMAS 


UNIveERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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The Making of Species. By DouGLAS DEWAR AND FRANK FINN. 
London: John Lane, The Bodley Head, 1909. Pp. xix-+- 400, 
with 12 figures. 


The purpose of this book is well expressed in the Preface by the 


statement of the authors that each had a feeling that the problems 
of the origin of species had not been settled, and alone each one felt 
unable to attack and settle so momentous a question; but apparently 
they found strength in union and have attempted to settle the ques- 
tion of species-making. Most naive is their statement given on p. 7 of 
the Introduction: “Our aim in writing this book has been twofold: 
In the first place, we have attempted to place before the general 
public in simple language a true statement of the present position of 
biological science. In the second place, we have endeavored to 
furnish the scientific men of the day with food for reflection.” 
Certain it is that the scientific men of England must be highly 
complimented by being provided with food for reflection by a pair 
of amateur ornithologists. On p. 8 we are informed that Great 
Britain is losing her scientific supremacy, and on p. 9 we find the 
statement that the authors are not attacking Darwinism, but neo- 
Darwinism, which is characterized as a pathological growth on 
‘can only be removed 


‘ 


Darwinism, which, according to the authors, 
by a surgical operation,” but we are not informed anywhere in the 
volume as to the nature of this operation. 

Some idea of the contents of the book can be gained from the 
headings of the chapters. Chap. i, entitled “The Rise of the Theory 
of Natural Selection and Its Subsequent Development,” is mainly 
historical, and is principally devoted to the neo-Darwinian situation. 
Chap. ti, “Some of the More Important Objections to the Theory 
of Natural Selection,” contains absolutely nothing new, and is at 
best a crude rehash of the various objections urged against natural 
selection during the last half-century. Chap. iii, dealing with “Varia- 
tion,” shows an even less clear idea of the problems involved ; certain 
it is that the position of DeVries and Bateson is anything but clearly 
understood. A number of instances of “mutations” among birds 
are cited, which instances are nothing more nor less than the most 
trivial variations, without any information whatsoever as to whether 
the variations breed true. Chap. iv, on “Hybridism,” is essentially a 
half-century behind the times. Chap. v, on “Inheritance,” where 
they wish to be profound and far seeing, falls quite flatly into the 
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neo-Darwinian camp by the acceptance of the theory of biological 
molecules, whatever they may be. Chap. vi, on “The Coloration of 
Organisms,” is about the sort of thing one would expect from 
amateur ornithologists. Chap. vii, on “Sexual Dimorphism,” has 
nothing to commend it. It is essentially a rehash of the work of 
Thompson and Geddes. The final chapter, viii, on “The Factors of 
Evolution,” is probably the best chapter in the entire volume. It 
states in a fairly correct, but not very concise manner, something of 
what we now know concerning the factors operative in evolution. 

The work as a whole has no excuse for its existence. The 
authors are evidently not alive to the developments in the field of 
evolution in recent years, and the illustrations are little less than 
abominable. Certainly in a work which is intended for the general 
reader, and which purports to deal with the problem of evolution 
broadly, there can be no gxcuse whatsoever for limiting the illustra- 
tions to twelve very mediocre figures of unimportant birds, which 
really illustrate nothing. 

The book work is good, and the publishers are to be commended 
for the care and the good workmanship which have been put into 
the book, but it seems a shame that so much effort should be ex- 
pended on a volume of so little use, either to the scientific public, or 
to the general reader. 

W. L. Tower 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Biography of American Statesmanship. An Analytical Refer- 
ence Syllabus. By Grorce ELtiotr Howarp, Pu.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Science and Sociology in the University 
of Nebraska. Published by the University, 1909. 

This is an attempt to arrange the subject-matter for the careers 
of American statesmen in such form that students may easily grasp 
the significance of each and understand what the contributions of 
each career to American politics have been. The names selected are 
such’ as must meet universal approval and the significant contribu- 
tions are not overlooked or substituted out by matters of less 
moment. As an experiment in teaching, this method of analysis 
seems to have been successful. But teaching is such an evasive art 
that it is difficult to prescribe rules or method. Teaching is inspira- 
tion. What enables one teacher to succeed might be useless to 
another; but any general text, or collection of readings or syllabus 
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like Professor Howard’s may be of much service. An excellent 
feature of this syllabus is the listing under the name of each great 
leader of the principal and standard biographies or collections of 
writings bearing upon the subjects to be taught. 

E. Dopp 


Chinese Immigration. By Mary Roserts Coo.ince, formerly 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Stanford University. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1909. 1 vol. Pp. x+531. 

This work is devoted to the study and analysis of the Chinese 
and the Chinese problem in America, with a critical history of the 
agitation, enactment, and administration of the treaties and laws 


relating to the subject. 

In tracing the history of the Chinese agitation, the writer shows 
that it originated in the greed and unfounded prejudice of the 
early settlers of California, a prejudice which the politicians were 
quick to see and cultivate as a political issue. In a critical exami- 
nation of the California Senate Memorial to Congress in 1876, 
bitterly denouncing the Celestials, the author shows that the com- 
mittee was composed of the strongest anti-Chinese agitators, that 
the witnesses examined were mainly local police officers, petty 
politicians, and hoodlums, and that the memorial was a gross mis- 
representation of existing conditions. A similar inquiry into the 
investigation of the congressional committee in 1876 showed a 
packed committee, a partisan investigation, and the widest dis- 
crepancies between the evidence received and the report rendered. 
Such, the author points out, were the sources of information 
relied on by our legislators and accepted without question by an 
unthinking public. 

The review of the legislative history and debates of the various 
Chinese measures and treaties, and the contemporary expressions 
of public opinion, together with an analysis of the political situation 
in the West, leads the reader to the irresistible conclusion that 
these measures, though violating the solemn promises of the nation, 
were passed for the mere purpose of throwing political sop to the 
western states on the eve of national elections. 

The life and character of the Chinese and their relation to the 
economic conditions of California are discussed in considerable 
detail, refuting many charges of the Chinese antagonists. In con- 
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clusion the writer urges that the important question is not the 
exclusion of the Chinese but the fair and honest observance of our 
treaty obligations with them. 

The work is written in an easy and interesting style and is 
based upon a critical and exhaustive study of apparently all con- 
ceivable sources. It is a real contribution to the study of the Chi- 
nese probiem, a field that has hardly been entered by the scientific 
investigator, although the subject of legislation for half a century. 
While the book is pro-Chinese in its sympathies, its conclusions 
in the main seem sound, and are justified by the evidence submitted. 
The volume contains a selected bibliography and numerous foot- 
notes. 

ARNOLD B. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Vocational Education. By Joun M. GILLette. New York: 
American Book Co., 1910. Pp. viii+303. 

This volume presents in book form the essential ideas and prin- 
ciples set forth in lectures before the students of the College of 
Education of the University of North Dakota and in talks before 
educational meetings. The author states that “the field of educa- 
tion contemplated is that of the elementary public schools,” but 
he properly suggests that “the principles of social adjustment 
might very well govern all grades of educational effort.” Indeed 
it is because of the growing conviction that such adjustment is 
an essential factor in sound educational methods that educators 
will welcome this admirable contribution to a rational study of the 
problems involved. 

Vocational education is stated to be “a practical and direct con- 
ception of the method of making young human beings fit for life.” 
It “views the individual as a member of the larger social order. 
. . . . While it insists that he shall be vocationalized (or specialized), 
it as emphatically insists that he shall be essentially cultured and 
fundamentally moralized.” The author’s position here is sound as 
regards the object of education. In view of the general concep- 
tion of vocational education which the author states is often con- 
founded with industrial education, he rightly points out that indus- 
trial training is not broad enough to cover the demands of edu- 
cation in America. In his effort, however, to differentiate voca- 
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tionalization from industrialization he carries the fundamental 
conceptions of the former over into socialization to such an extent 
as to be confusing to the reader. In fact, a careful reading gives 
the impression that the two terms are used as synonymous. The 
naming of the three parts of the book confirms this impression. 
Part I is “The Educational Renaissance,” Part II, “Social Demands 
on Education,” and Part III, “Methods of Socialization.” It is 
true that the point is constantly emphasized that “to be unspecial- 
ized is really to be socially functionless,” and “to make citizens 
in the best sense is to make them able to further some dominant 
social interest.”” But there is also reference first, to the factors or 
phases which operate in determining what men should be as men 
or to personality as a social product, and second, to the fact that 
everyone in society is interested in various activities which the 
author classifies as political, economic, cultural, religious, and 
social. A better-balanced treatment of the subject would bring 
out still more clearly though briefly the importance of edu- 
cating for individuality and for citizenship, leaving the greater 
part of the book to discuss education for a specific function 
through vocation. If this were done the word of caution by the 
writer of the introduction would lose much of its force. As a 
work on the socialization of education the book is suggestive and 
convincing—its present title is somewhat misleading. 
MARION TALBOT 


Tue UNIverSsIty oF CHICAGO 


Physical and Commercial Geography: A Study of Certain 
Controlling Conditions of Commerce. By H. E. Grecory, 
A. G. KELLER, AND A. L. BisHop, Professors in Yale Uni- 


versity. 8vo, pp. vili+-469; figs. 26, pls. 3. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1910. $3.00. 

This, the latest text in the field, is divided into three parts, 
spaced about equally: I, The Natural Environment; II, Relation 
of Men to Natural Conditions; III, The Geography of Trade. 
The plan is logical and the plane of treatment is high. There is 
a manifest determination to depart from the plan hitherto followed 
in such texts, of mentioning everything on earth with tables of 
statistics about each entry; and there is an effort made, with much 
success, to present the principles underlying the facts of commerce. 
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This is especially true in Part III, which is distinctly the best part 
of the book. 

From the point of view of a text for college use it may fairly 
be challenged that Part I is not an adequate treatment of physiog- 
raphy, if it is all the student is to get; and if the student brings to 
the work the regular high-school training in physiography a goodly 
fraction of this presentation is superfluous. 

The plan here followed, of reducing the formal treatment of 
countries to three, though a good one, still leaves the field too 
large for a single volume, so that the material on these countries 
suffers from brevity. 

The book is a distinct advance over all its predecessors. It is 
the only American text which is at all adequate for college work. 

J. Paut Goope 

Tue UNIversity oF CHICAGO 

June 15, 1910 


BOOK NOTICES 
Le calcul des probabilités et les regularités statistiques. By JoserpH Lortrtin 

Saint-Troup. Pp. 32. 

In this somewhat abstruse discussion of the calculus of probabilities in its 
relation to statistical method, the author reviews historically the growth of 
the theory of great numbers from Jacques Bernouilli, through Fourier, Poisson, 
Laplace, Cournot, Quetelet, and J. Bertrand. He traces the differentiation and 
definition of the various classes of averages, objective and subjective means, 
types, etc. His use of the causal concept—he makes much use of the classi- 
fication of constant, variable, and accidental causes and of efficient cause— 
occasionally reminds one of scholastic terminology, and he treats the concept 
in a metaphysical manner throughout. He does not pretend to make any appli- 
cation of the statistical principle or law of great numbers and the theory of 
the neutralization of variations to social, or mor2l phenomena, and in the 
extremely abstract statement which he gives to the reiction between the induct- 
ive examination of causes and of the laws of their operation and the systematic 
observation of masses or numbers, he guards wisely against its literal application 
to other spheres than that of physical causation. P. W. 


Le crime a deux. Essai de psycho-pathologie sociale. Par Scipio SIGHELE. 
Nouvelle édition, traduite sur le 3. édition italienne. Paris: Giard et 


Briére, 1910. Pp. 235. 
The present work is a new edition in French of Sighéle’s previous book of 
the same name. The former has been modified somewhat, in that the chapters 


have been expanded and brought up to date by the inclusion of new facts. 
F. F. 
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Les principes biologiques de l'évolution sociale. Par René Worms. 

120. Paris: Giard et Briére, 1910. Fr. 2. 

This little volume marks the beginning of the publication of a new series 
in the Bibliothéque Sociologique Internationale, in 18mo. The present argu 
ment is a variation of the theme in the author’s earlier work, Organisme et 
“It seeks to show . . . . how the principles which dominate the organic 


société. 
existence of the individual also determine his life in society.” It applies the 
biological principles of adaptation, heredity, and selection to an exposition of 


the fundamental facts of social evolution in the interest of an exact science of 
Needless to say, the author has not given sufficient weight to the 
BB 


sociology. 
cultural influences of society. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Sociological Bases of Ethics.—Sociology, as the psychology and biology 
of the collective life, is the proper scientific basis for the science of ethics. 
The human mind is such that judgments of moral value spring immediately from 
a knowledge of social facts. The moral not only springs directly out of the 
social, but functions to bring about a new and higher type of the social. The 
moral ideal must lie within the limits of the socially possible, which limits it 
is the business of the social sciences to define. Development of scientific 
knowledge of human society tends to establish three standards or norms, with 
ethical implications: social survival, social efficiency, and social harmony. 
Ethics therefore is a normative discipline lying beyond all the social sciences.— 
Chas. A. Ellwood, Jnternational Journal of Ethics, April, 1910. 


Milchfragen.—The injurious effect of artificial nutrition upon the health 
and growth of the young child is evident because of the disproportionate mor- 
tality of artificially nourished infants. With the well-to-do the death-rate among 
children raised by the bottle is twice as great as with those raised at the 
breast; among the poorer classes the death-rate is over four times greater 
among the former than among the latter. Protective legislation should secure 
to the woman worker the right to nurse her child. Increase in the standard of 
living is necessary to remove those disadvantages of artificial nutrition which 
are dependent upon unsanitary dwelling conditions and upon milk adulteration. 
O. Lipsius, Die Neue Zeit, February 4, 1910. E. W. B. 


The Democratic Ideal and the Christian Church.—The democratic ideal is 
menaced in America today (1) by lowering of standards due to the acceptance 
of everybody’s judgment as of equal value and (2) by a plutocracy which in 
the second and third generation is tempted to assume an emancipation from 
service. The democratic ideal is the cardinal principle of Jesus’ teaching and 
the church should (1) not excite class against class, capital against labor, 
(2) fight commercial dishonesty, (3) oppose plutocratic corruption, (4) uphold 
the majesty of the civil authority, (5) and recognize what is common in its 
own ideals and in those of the trade unions.—C. B. Brewster, North American 
Review, March, 1910. E. S. B. 


The Relation of the Law to Public Health.—Health preservation for the 
public may be secured through legislation increasing the powers of govern- 
mental agencies charged with the protection of health or through the great body 
of common law. Unless a common-law nuisance exists, boards of health are 
often powerless, either because of the express language of the statute or because 
of constitutional guarantees to private property. The practical effect of a 
private individual’s action in preventing pollution of a stream flowing through 
his land is remarkable in contrast with the results of inaction by a community. 
Many death-dealing nuisances await the attack of those who would protect 
public health.—Alfred Hayes, Jr., Popular Science Monthly, March, rgto. 

&. B. 


Aspects of Unemployment.—Unemployment is an inherent defect of an 
economic system common to all civilized nations. The root cause is the absence 
of anything to regulate the supply of and demand for labor, so as to procure 
an equilibrium. Productivity has increased without a sufficient rise in demand 
to give employment to displaced labor. The amount of work per man is 
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excessive in relation to the total amount of labor available and the extent of 
demand. The essential need is regulation to obtain equilibrium of supply of 
and demand for labor.—C. J. F. M., Westminster Review, March, 1910. 


La psychologie objective appliquée |’étude de la criminali:é.—Criminality 
is increasing continually. Statistics of crime from Germany, Austria, Italy, 
France, England, and Russia show for each country a remarkable increase in 
criminals in proportion to population. The dogmatic, the biological, the para- 
sitical theories of crime are untrue. Social and economic phenomena alone ex- 
plain it. The inability of the degenerate child to adapt itself to new situations, 
as compared with the normal child, the interrelation of alcohol, poverty, and 
degeneracy, are the inseparable accompaniments of crime. It is highly impor- 
tant that there be established an international criminological association in order 
that there may be uniformity of work on the part of the civilized nation.— 
Professor W. Bechterew, Arch. d’anthrop. criminelle, March 15, 1910. 

E. 


Le Darwinisme en sociologie.—Darwinianism has served for the destruc- 
tion of those theories in sociology which stand for immutability, especially 
as they found a place among the philosophers and social scientists of the eight- 
eenth century. Furthermore it has led to identifying man with nature, as 
opposed to setting him apart from nature as something distinct from the lower 
animal and plant world. Darwin has permitted of no gap in life progression 
from the unicellular—as represented in the amoeba—up to the most highly 
complex—as represented in man. The result of such a procedure has been that 
every great social scientist of today includes the principles of Darwinianism in 
his theories, even though these different scientists do not come to the same con 


clusions on specific social theories.—Bouglé, Rev. de métaphysique de morale, 
E. E. W. 


Du réle politique des 6conomistes.—Economists are not merely a lot of 


theorists whose ideas have no practical bearing in the real activities of the 
world. They have stood for free trade, because this gives open competition and 
a survival of what should survive; for permission of capital to enter foreign 
countries if it could be more greatly productive there; for an unhampered 
activity generally. Child labor should be a matter of regulation, not of de 
struction. The economist goes to the roots of things and thus approaches the 
solution of social problems fundamentally——M. Yves Guyot, Journal des écono- 
mistes, February 15, 1910. E. E. W. 


The Growth of a Language.—When the original stocks came _ together, 
confusion set in and ultimately a language would be produced differing 
widely from either parent. Words are faded images handed down from remotest 
ages. They get their meanings from their environments and new meanings from 
new environments. The language of science is almost international; a term that 
is of interest only to savants needs but slight change to be accepted every- 
where. English is the coming language for its users are rapidly increasing and 
spreading throughout the world.—C. W. Super, Popular Science Monthly, April, 
1910. E. S. B. 


Les syndicats agricoles.—The agricultural syndicates can do much to pre- 
vent the country from being depopulated. Farmers cannot be held to the native 
soil by discourses on the charms of rural life. The agricultural syndicates seek 
to make farming more remunerative, to give to the vocation greater security, 
and to create a love for it. Since 1884 the syndicates have been free to buy 
in common those things necessary to cultivation of the soil. But on May 29, 
1908, the court rendered a judgment making it illegal for the syndicate to buy 
merchandise for their members. The only practical alternative now is an 
amendment to the law of 1884 making provision for this power necessary to 
the effectiveness of the syndicate. The aims and efforts of the agricultural 
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syndicates have never been commercial, but purely for social betterment by 
mutual aid in organization. They would make rural life attractive to the young 
who have tended toward the cities.—Jules Mihura, La réforme sociale, Febru- 
ary, 1910. R. B. McC. 


Australian Morality.—Morality is not to be judged by relationship to fixed 
standards, but it is fundamentally related to the system of social control of the 
group. On the whole and if judged by their own social standards, Australian 
life was moral in a high degree.—Irving King, Popular Science Monthly, Febru- 
ary, 1910. B. 


Laws of Diminishing Environmental Influence.—Neither experiments nor 
statistics give proof that ordinarily environment can alter the salient mental 
and moral traits to any considerable extent from what they were predetermined 
to be through innate influences. Ervironmental influence diminishes (1) with 
increased phylogenetic rank, (2) with the evolutionary rank of the tissue 
affected, (3) in proportion to the age of the tissue affected, (4) with the organ- 
ism’s power of choice.—F. A. Woods, Popular Science Monthly, April, 1910. 

B. 


Philanthropy and Sociology.—Sociology is the more fundamental and com- 
prehensive science, while philanthropy is its chief application. Problems of 
social betterment may be approached from three standpoints: (1) of biology, (2) 
of personal character and adjustment, (3) of social conditions. While a know!- 
edge of the first two (as in the cases of heredity and psychical condition) is 
absolutely necessary to effective social work, the broader outlook of the third 
must be the final guide to a scientific philanthropy. This broader view, based upon 
a knowledge of the evolution and organization of society, emphasizes the advan- 
tages of working for the total betterment of society without falling into mere 
palliation in particular cases on the one hand, or of becoming a revolutionary 
impossibilist on the other.—Chas. A. Ellwood, Survey, June 4, 10910. 
B. 


Sociology—lIts Definition and Its Limits.—Sociology is the science of the 
fundamental laws which apply to social phenomena. It includes the statics of 
society embracing a manageable set of the elemental institutions, and then the 
dynamics embracing the formative laws relating to all forms of social develop- 
ment, prehistoric and historic. Sociology is the science of dominant tendencies 
which can be demonstrated to control the evolution of civilization —Frederic 
Harrison, Sociological Review, April, 1910. os me 


Victorian Wages Boards and the New Zealand Conciliation-Arbitration Act.— 
Victoria and New Zealand after trying the American /aissez faire way of watch- 
ing the industrial conflict proceed from under-pay and overwork to lockout and 
strikes and unemployment and sweating began to experiment with cures, such as 
wages boards and conciliation-arbitration, until it has now become a deep-rooted 
and widespread conviction that it is very clearly the duty of the state to inter- 
fere in industrial disputes and that the prevention of strikes, the regulation of 
pay, and the fixing of the hours of labor are obligations which the body of citizens 
must take up through their constituted authorities—Paul Kennaday, Yale 
Review, May, 1910. E. S. B. 


Inter-racial Relations.—World-unity will be attained not so much by fusion 
and intermarriage between races as by definitely organized co-operation of indi- 
viduals preserving their individuality. The higher nations have an important 
trust—to protect, guide, and inspire the lower races. How to preserve order with- 
out crushing individuality is the great administrative problem today. An inter- 
national code of ethics is gradually evolving and international opinion is being 
more effectively brought to bear to prevent unnecessary hostilities. Behind hos- 
tilities, necessary for some time yet, are forces tending to co-operation and 
cohesion which are destined eventually to prevail—Francis Younghusband, 
Sociological Review, April, 1910. B. 
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Some Immigration Differences.—Profound changes in American racial condi- 
tions in the last century are: (1) immigration stock of much lower grade; (2) 
a larger volume with less and less means of utilizing it; (3) distribution of 
immigrants in the cities where they herd together in close communities and 
under conditions as nearly as possible a replica of those from which they come; 
(4) no longer personal contact with employers, slight commerce with American 
ideals; (5) decreasing native birth-rate but high foreign birth-rate; (6) large 
numbers of transient immigrants coming and going in response to economic 
opportunities in this country.—H. P. Fairchild, Yale Review, May, 1910. 


The Social Significance of Play.—Work without play makes boys menaces to 
civilization and girls mothers of misery to future generations. Powerful arma- 
ments and richest trade balances cannot resurrect the lost vitality of the race. 
A playground built today saves the building of a jail tomorrow because the 
proper direction of the universal play spirit is a preventive of juvenile 
delinquency. Opportunities for play are civic investments in vitality, citizen- 
ship, and the prevention of crime.—O. T. Mallery, Annals Amer. Acad., March, 
1910. 


Will Trade Training Solve the Child-Labor Problem ?—Employers are begin- 
ning to recognize child employment as a short-sighted policy and are seeking 
the aid of society in bringing competitors to their own higher standards. They 
are beginning to regard child labor as a weakening of citizenship and a cheap- 
ening of industry itself. Prohibitive legislation and compulsory elementary edu- 
cation open the door of opportunity for youth, but the education must be of 
such a character as to help the child by its attraction, enable him to choose 
intelligently his vocation, and lead him into such fields of skilled labor that in 
the education of his own children compulsion will not be necessary.—Owen R. 
Lovejoy, North American Review, June, 1910. Zz. S. B. 


Mcdern Research in Social Problems.—The cheering aspect of recent study 
of social problems is that we no longer see a mere inert acceptance of anoma 
lies and injustices as being inscrutable and beyond the power of man to remove. 
Instead, modern social research ascertains underlying facts, exalts first prin- 
ciples and primary truths. We see earnest men attacking social problems in a 
purposeful and scientific manner, searching for unchallengeable truth and 
therewith making the people free—Geo. Connell, Westminster Rev., February, 
1910. 


The Social Ideal and the Modern Church.—The social ideal consists in the 
superiority of the spirit of service over the spirit of gain. The Christian ideal 
is to translate the social ideal into actual conditions, to tone up and invigorate 
the social system, to make men know assuredly that democracy means wider 
opportunity and larger obligation with respect to social service. While claiming 
to be scientific, socialism is professedly based on class antagonism; but the 
church says with Wesley: Ourselves and others cannot be put asunder. The 
church recognizes that persons are the stuff of society and that social strength 
must be made of individual tissue—C. B. Brewster, No. Amer. Rev., April, 1910. 


Woman and Democracy.—In primitive social life, woman because of her 
physical weakness was necessarily subordinate; through religious superstition 
she was made more subordinate. Other things being equal, every moral person 
should have the right to express an opinion by voting concerning social interests 
and the laws under which he lives. How can we deny this right to pure and 
clear-minded women which we permit to ignorant, immoral men? Let suffrage 
be limited to some rational test, and not by mere accident of birth. Who 
answer to the roll of opponents to equal suffrage?—about all savages, enemies 
of society, drunkards, rumsellers, constitutional stand-patters, and weak-minded 
men in general.—Borden P. Bowne, No. Amer. Rev., April, 1910. 
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Can Labor Be Capitalized ?—Let the corporations establish a reserve fund 
for the maintenance of dividends at reasonable rates, even during a period of 
depression. Let labor be capitalized to the amount of each worker's yearly 
wage, and let dividends be declared from the surplus earnings pro rata on the 
capital stock and the capital stock of the workers.—William Shaw, Outlook, 
April 2, 1910. S. 


Ethical Problems of Prison Science.—Among the malign influences of the 
criminal class are: (1) the suffering from disease and abnormality through 
physical inheritance; (2) serious reduction of the social income; (3) evil 
education of children brought up under the influence of criminals; (4) the 
temptations offered to ambitious politicians. Methods of procedure are: (1) 
restrain the dangerous members of the criminal class; (2) reformation through 
simple training in social habits, holding the man to his place in society, and 
keeping him from positively destructive action; (3) prevention by anticipating 
anti-social conduct and erecting barriers in the way; (4) construction—building 
up physical, intellectual, and moral vitality—C. R. Henderson, /nternational 
Journal of Ethics, April, 1910. z. S. B. 


Play and Social Progress.—No railroad accident or calamity involves such 
tragedy as the slow paralysis of a human spirit through work, work, work, 
until the whole of the spirit has atrophied and nothing but the bare shell, the 
body, remains. Not only laborers, but industrial captains and social workers 
may and do lose the spirit of play. The presence of the play spirit means keen 
enjoyment of the game whatever it may be that is being played. The number of 
cities maintaining playgrounds has increased from 90 in 1907 to 177 in 1908 and 
336 in 1909. As a people gain and retain the play spirit which is natural to 
little children, they enter into the possibilities of social progress. And a thousand 
years of social progress may be made in a single decade.—H. S. Braucher, Annals 
Amer. Acad., March, 1910. 8B. 


Frankreichs Sorge.—A declining birth-rate, as a necessary consequence of an 
advancing culture, cannot be prevented by governmental measures. To many, 
therefore, the present stand-still in the population of France threatens her position 
among the nations of Europe. But today the relative military strength of two 
states does not determine the issue of “group conflict” so much as the power of 
the combination of nations in which the individual state has its membership. 
By reason of her fortunate alliance with Russia, France need not fear the decline 
of population, coincident, as it is, with higher cultural development and greater 
material prosperity—Ludwig Gumplowicz, Monatsschrift fiir Soziologie, Novem- 
ber-Decenber, 1909. E. W. B. 


Die Bedeutung der Gartenstadtbewegung fiir die Wohlfahrt unserer Jugend. 
The movement for “garden cities” in England and Germany arose to meet the 
problem of the overcrowded tenement with its injurious effects upon the physical 
and moral development of the child. Co-operative associations are organized (1) 
to purchase and plot the tract of land; (2) to provide for the prevention of 
speculation in land values; (3) to retain ownership of parks and playgrounds 
and of a number of dwellings sufficient to regulate rents. Agricultural and 
manual training for each child, a social center for the community are features 
of the plan. In England in 1903, in Germany in 1905, respectively, the first 
practical undertakings were initiated, and with their success an impetus was given 
to further attempts—A Kampfimeyer, Zeitschrift fiir Jugendwohlfahrt, January, 
1910. E. W. B. 


Der gegenwartige Stand der Boden- und Wohnungsfrage.—The scientific 
contest over the housing and land problem is to be assigned largely to differences 
of opinion on economic principles. The decisive factor in production of houses 
is demand. High land values result from high rents caused by competition of 
renters for the city advantages. Taxation on common value and on unearned 
increment tend rather to increase than to decrease rent and the market price 
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of dwellings. On the whole, police inspection, minute regulations, and taxes 
work to discourage building operations while healthy speculation promotes it. 
Insurance against loss of rent, extension and perfection of means of intercom 
munication between suburbs and the city are two means that will contribute to 
the solution of the problem.—Dr. Adolf Weber, Zeitschrift fiir Politik, April, 
E. W. B. 


1910. 


Die Wanderung ins Ausland als nationales Problem.—In_ social science 
“national” has no longer an anthropological significance, but instead signifies sub 
jective membership in the same linguistic or cultural group. Hence both politi- 
cally and economically, emigration has far-reaching international consequences. 
Not only is the national policy of an immigrant-receiving country influenced 
by foreign-born vote, but its cultural unity and development will be largely 
determined by the degree and rapidity of assimilation and by the relative propor 
tion of the constituent racial elements. After cheapness and quality of goods 
the German immigrant ranks as a factor in German commercial expansion. 
National political economy demands colonies as producers of raw materials, as 
markets for the goods of the mother country, and especially as stations to which 
emigration may be directed.—Sartrius von Walterhausen, Zeitschrift fiir Social- 
wissenschaft, March, 1910. E. W. B. 
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